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Cleveland Summer School 


At 


Western Reserve University 


Six Weeks 
> 


Beginning June 24 Ending August 2 


HE summer offering of more than 200 courses is the lar 
ever made by the University. Teachers, supervisors, 
administrators will find a diversified offering of under 


uate and graduate courses in academic and professional fields. 


Some special featurey: 


lic elementary school in regular session for observation 


and demonstration 
A Reading Clinie and a Speech Correction Clinic 
A comprehensive kindergarten-primary offering 


A modern language school and French House, where onl: 
French and Spanish are spoken. 


A Nature Guide School and Camp established in cooperation 
with Western Reserve Academy, Hudson, Ohio 


A complete music offering, including a University Cho 
Northeastern Ohio High School Orchestra 
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detailed information, write to 


THE REGISTRAR, Schoo! of Education 
2060 Stearns Road, Cleveland, Ohio 
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WHAT A TEACHER SHOULD EXPECT FROM 
THE SCHOOL' 


By FRANK PIERREPONT GRAVES 


‘ESIDENT OF THE UNIVERSITY OF THE STATE OF NEW YORK AND STATE COMMISSIONER OF EDUCATION 


No man is so unhappy as one who has 
\is dreams come true,’’ declared Robert 
iis Stevenson. If one may judge by the 
number of unsolved problems and the 
state of teacher training depicted by 
the preceding speakers this morn- 
are none of us in imminent danger 
ng plunged into the depths of woe 
Moreover the list of 
ints uttered might have been indefi- 
extended, had these Jeremiahs chosen 


such a cause. 


} 


nsult the detailed analysis made in the 
chapter of the teacher-training section 
the Seventh Yearbook just issued by this 
It is rather appalling to find 
that is wrong in 
er training and so many things about 
h we know so little. But Stevenson 
tells us that ‘‘to travel hopefully is 
tter than to arrive,’’ and we may well re- 
that there are still so many imperfec- 
ns in the training of teachers to chal- 
our best efforts and keep us from 
ng into smug complacency. To quote 
n Dyke: ‘‘It is resistance that puts us on 
‘mettle; it is the conquest of reluctant 
ff that educates the worker.’’ 


iriment. 


there is so much 


1 Address before a general session, Department 


o”F 


t Superintendence, Cleveland, February 27, 1929. 


Hence by way of a post-mortem, which I 
have been requested to perform upon the 
operations of the previous doctors before 
proceeding to my own bit of diagnosis, let 
us examine some of the outstanding prob 
lems in the preparation of teachers—ele- 
mentary and secondary, rural and urban 
In this investigation let us first tackle our 
difficulties at the Selection of the 


raw material out of 


source, 
which teachers are to 
be made has never been altogether counte 
We 
have in the past tended to act as if educa- 
publie 


nanced or given sufficient attention. 
tional institutions supported by 
moneys must of necessity be open to all 
who desire to enroll. The principle of se- 
lection in terms of fitness for the teaching 
profession has either not dawned upon us 
or not been widely approved. Possibly the 
main reason for this is that we have as yet 
established no thoroughly tested prognosis 
of fitness. We agree in general that scho- 
lastic achievement, mental ability, phy 

and 


fitness, character, personality, interest 


aptitude are all important factors in 
making a 


widely dissent as to the relative values of 


selection of students, but we 
these qualifications, and no on 


with certainty whether each factor pl: 
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equally important part in teaching service 

of the different types. Happily, many 

leaders in teacher training are at length 

n this field, but 

should not be limited to the 

The public school people 

should help, especially as they are more af- 

fected than the teacher-training institu- 

tions, and they should endeavor to do this 

not through mere recrimination and guess- 

work, but fair-minded and constructive co- 
operation in scientific investigations. 

After the students have been selected, 
the next qué stion we have to consider is the 
choice of a faculty to train them. This 
morning we have witnessed the usual asser- 
tions as to the relative importance of uni- 
versity degrees and publie school experi- 
ence. If teacher trainers unduly stress the 
one and school administrators the other, 
that is simply because the professors are 
themselves likely to be short in experience 
and the superintendents in degrees and 
education, and it is difficult to understand 
the value of that which you do not your- 
self possess. It is, of course, easy to find 
a doctor of philosophy who knows no more 
about public education than he uncon- 
sciously absorbed as a pupil in the ele- 
mentary and high schools, but it is also not 
difficult to discover publie school people 
who have little knowledge beyond the sub- 
ject-matter they are inflicting upon others 
by means of apprenticeship instruction. 
Heaven deliver us from both the pure 
theorist and the pure empiric! We should 
insist upon an even balance between the 
two types of qualifications. We need valu- 
able experience and sound scholarship alike 
in those who are to become our teachers of 
teachers. 

Closely related to this problem of the 
qualifications necessary for teacher train- 
ing is one which all the speakers have 
touched upon in discussing the curriculum. 
It has reasonably been urged that gradu- 


ates of teacher-training institutions 
possess a mastery of the subject 
they are required to teach in t 
schools, but by what token is 
sumed that because a man has at 
doctorate in philosophy he will be s 
as not to realize this? 

On the other hand, control of 
rials to be taught should never 
teacher trainer into a mere review 
jeet-matter and similar barrenness 
cedure, such as has often oceurred wh 
training instructor was without 
education. The teacher’s knowl 
be far wider than mere attainment 
field of knowledge to be taught his 


Teacher training falls far short o 


gations if it stops with the require d « 
and necessary teaching skill. Thi 
need in our training work to-day is 
development of judgment and th 
mination of why this or that sh 
taught and this or that method b: 
Nothing short of a miracle will enat 
instructor to develop this power li 
bryonie teacher when he has not 
been trained beyond the subject-matter 
the course and has not acquired hal 
honest inquiry through university tr 
even if taking this training should 
him in the pernicious act of receiv! 
advanced degree. 

Thus far we have dealt with the pr 
vice education of the teacher in the t: 
ing institution, but the in-service edu 
that he should receive after graduat 
of fully as much importance. The t 
training institutions have hithert 
cerned themselves almost entirely wit! 
pre-service education, and the pub 
tems with that in service, but I have 
gratified to note the firm belief express 


the addresses this morning that the | 


schools and teacher-training institut 
both have direct obligations for pre-se! 
and in-service edueation alike, and 
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just be an increasing amount of co 
n in defining these obligations and 
x them honestly and effectively. As 
iboy declared in an examination: 
el lines are the same distance apart 
way and do not meet unless you 
m.’’ The obligations of the pub- 
and of the training school eer 
re parallel from the point of view 
; sought, and it appears at times as 
bending on either side might be 

ome and welcome. 
s brings me naturally to the contribu- 
| am personally expected to make to 
; diseussion—‘ What Should a Teacher 
in the Way of Help, Guidance and 
essional Stimulus from the School En- 
¢ His *? In other 
t sort of opportunity should be granted 


Services ? words, 


service? In the first place, it should 
‘ognized that his preparation in the 
her-training school was merely the be- 
ng of his education as a _ teacher. 
irdinary course of preparation can 
rive sufficient time for a complete ac- 
nee with all the problems of any 
ven type of school service. Even if the 
irrangement and length of the course pro- 
for fairly adequate training in the 
ry and methods of the field, there still 
mains the necessity for acquiring skill 
inderstanding children and using mate- 
ils and methods effectively in terms of 
needs. Skill is developed by 
n the most gifted teacher only after 
ng and intelligent application of theory, 
the school system has no right to expect 


lividual 


ximum performance from the new grad- 


of a teacher-training institution. This 
ns that the school authorities should 
ilways assume the obligation of providing 
al instruction for the novitiate. The 
1 and amount of assistance of this sort 
igh supervisors, principals or master 
hers will vary from one school to an- 

but in different forms these oppor- 


tunities are now being afforded by many 


wise superintendents throughout the first 
year or two of the teacher’s work. I regret 
to say that many cities answer this need of 
their teachers by demanding two years of 
experience outside before permitting the 
but 


in duty 


craduate to teach in their systems, 
such cities have shirked their pla 
in the matter. Moreover, this is clearly a 
ease of the old principle that, if you want 
a thing well done, you would better do it 
vourself. 

A second point to be noted in connection 
the 


with in-service training is that new 


teacher, unless a local resident, is rela- 


tively unfamiliar with the character of the 
All 


to be more or 


community. American communities 


would seem less peculiar; 
most of them more. 


the more likely it is to be set in its ways; 


The smaller the place 


but each local group, large or small, rep 
resents some distinctive customs and habits 
to which the new teacher must adjust him- 
self, if he is to succeed with his work there. 
The metropolis of New York has a score of 
idiosynerasies—social, economic, political, 
racial and religious—which the state com- 
missioner of education fails to appreciate 
fully after eight long years of adjusting. 
The new teacher will always find it difficult 
for six months or more to keep off the 
The 


earlier he can be acquainted with the so- 


spiritual corns of the community 


ciological, industrial, commercial and theo- 
logical mind-sets of the group, the greater 
will be his advantage in making his work 
effective. It should be the business of the 
school officials to recognize this and help the 
newcomers in the teaching force to under 
stand and adapt themselves to the pecull 
arities of the locality before there is bitter 
disappointment, if not actual shipwreck 

Thirdly, the teacher should be constantly 
impressed in service with the fact that the 
idealism with which he has been indoctri- 
nated in the teacher-training institution is, 
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after all, the real objective of the public 
school in which he is working, even when 
the superintendent seems to be arriving at 
it in devious ways. A direct effort must 
be made to keep him from becoming cynical 
and distrustful, when things occur that he 
does not understand. The _ beginning 
teacher will often be unable to appreciate 
the ultimate aims of the superintendent 
and school system because of diverting 
episodes. No practical school man would 
for a moment deny that members of the 
community or even members of the local 
boards of education are guilty at times of 
assuming an attitude not in accord with 
the best professional standards, and it is 
those occasional lapses that often force the 
school leaders into a false position. But 
this is very far from justifying the conclu- 
sion that no superintendent can succeed 
unless he is a truckler and an unmitigated 
liar, as the new teacher, who does not fully 
understand the situation, is likely to hold. 
The teacher should be taught better. If 
such skepticism as to the ideals of the school 
is allowed to flourish, it may become an 
extraordinarily dangerous factor in upset- 
ting the esprit de corps of the entire sys- 
tem. The administrator should make it 
part of the in-service training of teachers 
to guard against this cynicism in his teach- 
ers by explaining his policies and methods 
to them in season and out. 

But a point of more importance to train- 
ing in service than any I have yet men- 
tioned is that the teacher should be given 
working conditions that will stimulate him 
to continued and uninterrupted growth. 
There are many things connected with our 


systems of certification and our educational 
standards for teachers that tend to breed 


complacency and a feeling of contentment 
and so seriously retard professional devel- 
opment. We all know many instances of 
people who hold permanent teachers’ cer- 
tificates who feel that there is little more 
to be accomplished. It has been said many 
times that the most important duty of the 


school superintendent is the sel 
teachers. I think it could be sa 
equal justification that ranking close 1 
selection of teachers is the duty of 

ing a constant stimulus for prof 
improvement. Altogether too often 

that stimulus coming in the way of 
increment or a financial bonus 
quently we find summer sessions en! 
many teachers who are _ primaril 
cerned in securing a given nun 
credits, the record of which they 
present the following September 
superintendent of schools. In so 
this incentive is in operation it is 
able. The kind of stimulation which in 1 
long run will constitute a strong and e: 
ing structure is the encouragement 
terms of professional idealism whic! 
pels the teacher to struggle everlasting 
for that equipment which will enabl 
to do effectively the important work | 
him. This will come best through a « 
understanding on his part of what 
work is, its obligations, its opportunit 
and its privileges. 

In this brief review of the case, o1 
searcely do more than deal in ger 
statements. If the points made ar 
stantiated by the every-day experienc 
school men, then it is safe to conclud 
the thesis earlier stated is entirely s 
namely, that public school people 
teacher-training people are, after all, 
rying in a large measure the same oblig 
tions. We must recognize that the pul 
school has a right to expect certain res 
from the institutions engaged in t 
training. It is equally true that 
teacher-training schools have a right 
expect intelligent and therefore sy! 
thetic understanding of their p! 
from the public schools. And it 1s 
above all that graduates of our te 
training institutions have a right to exp 
help, both from the institutions which ! 
given them the initial preparatio: 
from the school system which they s 
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STUDENT TOURIST THIRD 


CLASS 


By Professor H. R. BRUSH 


UNIVERSITY 


OF CALI 


r of knowledge that 


restrictions have forced transatlan- 


common 


ines to find a substitute for the 


Ly iifit 
fitable steerage section. There was 
the notion of a “white collar steer- 


rular staterooms, steward service 
deck room at a round-trip rate ap- 
y $100 less than the second-class 

The accommodations are clean and 
le enough for persons not disposed 


The 


of students, 


; 


exaciing 
to catch the 


nd others desirous of visiting Europe 


or unduly fastidious. 
business 
as possible. Some lines reserve the 
rd-class space on certain sailings for 
und teachers, and at least one line has 
that prospective passengers give evi- 
belonging to supposedly cultured 
The development has gone so far that 
teamers carry only tourist third class. 
ew arrangement has proved astonish- 
pular. One tourist bureau announces 
business in this class trebled in 1928 
1927. One of the distinguishing fea- 
ticed last summer by travelers was the 
mber of young people, mostly college 
and young teachers, who were making 
The greater part of these were travel- 
rroups of some size under leaders who 
accompany them on the Continent. I 
charge of such a party, which included 
hter, my niece and a number of my 
's sorority sisters. On the steamer on 
we had passage the steamship company 
ted arrangements for entertainment, in- 
and supervision by providing a host 
ess who acted in a semiofficial capacity. 
new proposition is likely to develop 
of weakness and various criticisms must 
ted. In August and September of last 
e of the metropolitan newspapers con- 
etie interviews, given by persons who 
le the return trip in tourist third and 
ced their horror at what they claimed 
seen and heard. I came back with my 
the last of August, and the day after 


AT LA LNGI 


y arrival in New York I read 
our ship, its officers aad 
From the recital one might easi 


ir tourist third class was a 


m of Long John Silver’s gr 


and a thoroughgoing 


irates 


rinal corroboree. Not only were there extren 


tatements of a direct nature but al 


tle suggestions that would lead a 
vivid imagination to believe that American 
lege men and women are totally devoid of self 


restraint. Attention was focused on the 


people; one was left to assume that the 
element was a model of propriety. 
remarked that 


that 


Some one has there are two 


kinds of hypocrisy: (1) which makes 


it better than we are; (2) that 
us out worse than we are. I believe that these 
criticisms of the tourist third must be placed 
in the latter group. Our particular ship wa 


ne of those most severely condemned 


+ 


and 
may therefore be permissible to tell my 
There 


eight hundred passengers in the tourist third 


own 


observations. were between seven and 


Probably about a dozen men were consistently 
“nickled” from Boulogne to New York, and 
perhaps as many as eight girls were silly fools 
who tried to follow their bad example. The 
and in the 


saloon, 


bar adjoined the dining 
evening this carousing element would stay close 
liquid 


, 


eargo had been taken aboard, after which there 


to the base of supplies until sufficient 


was commonly adjournment to the deck. 
Practically any evening one could see vario 
boat deck. This 


“netting parties” up on the 


undesirable modern development is, however, 
not a peculiarity of ocean steamers. I saw 
may see in the average 
In fact 
tical restraints not found in 
The ship’s lights burned on the 


and 


nothing but what one 
home town nowadays. there were prac 
sedans parke ] by 
the roadside. 
decks, the officers were about 
night the stragglers received fairly 
vitations to go below. 

Some of the “illuminated” would come 


between decks, any time from midnight 
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in the morning, sing songs and talk maudlin 
stuff. 
my stateroom and once I got up and went out 


A couple of times I called to them from 


to enforce my objections. I saw no cases of 
young men going into girls’ staterooms, as 
alleged, at that time of night. Four of the girls 
whose behavior was most subject to criticism 
occupied a stateroom next to that of my daugh- 
ter. Her comment was to the effect that, while 
men came there during the day, she recalled no 
case where a man and girl were in the room 
alone. 

Reduced to plain matters of fact, then, the 
situation on this steamer was that approxi- 
mately 3 per cent. of the passenger list was 
composed of young people who did not know 
how to use the liberty they had, who were 
boisterous, bad-mannered and generally offen- 
sive to the rest of us. The rest of the pas 
sengers, young and old, behaved themselves and 
were frank in their expressions of disgust at 
the actions of this small group of revelers. 
And one can understand that the disgusting 
actions of a few can make such a strong im- 
pression on some critical individuals that totally 
unfair generalizations will result. 

The newspaper interviews and magazine 
accounts—an article of a critical nature has 
recently appeared in an important monthly— 
might easily be ignored as being of but passing 
moment were it not for the discredit that is 
cast upon an enterprise that has much to com- 
mend it. There is no dispute about the educa- 
tional value of a European tour. Nor is there 
good reason to deny the success of the student 
third-class arrangement in affording cheap 
transportation to those who might not otherwise 
be enabled to make the trip. We shall all agree 
that some way should be found to check mis- 
behavior on the part of even the few. Of 
course, the problem is complicated by the fact 
that, in recent years, older people are acting 
with considerably more unconventionality. And 
we are also reaping the result of that educa 
tionalist sentimentality that has set up the 
Rabelaisian “Do what you want to” as a motto 
for youth. I have confidence in our youth, but 
they need to be safeguarded against themselves 
and aided in preserving their poise. Parents 
must be made to understand that it is hardly 


a safe plan to send immature boy 
to Europe for study or travel unles 
ments are made to look after th: 
competent agencies exist. 

The suggestion is made that the 
should accompany them, but that is 1 
possible. And I do not know that a 


always a guarantee. I regret to say 


most disgusting case of foolishness « 
of American college girls that cams 
observation last summer happened o: 
from Naples to Capri. Two girls carried 
sickening flirtation with a couple of 
tenants—and their mothers were pres 
seemed to think it amusing. It has be: 
that guides and instructors are not 
exercise control. I believe this objecti 
valid. I had a college group with me 
no hesitaney, either in making suggest 
in seeing that they were carried out 
had need for the suggestions. 

Tourist bureaus will have to exe 
care in picking leaders. Not every px 
negotiates for a group leadership is 
by character or personality for undert 
such responsibility. In the long run, it 
to the interest of the bureaus to pi 
of ability and pay them for their 
making the charge part of the cost of 
Moreover, the steamship lines will have 
mulate a more definite policy, sir 
groups are traveling under independent 
who have no connection with a res 
agency. The host and hostess in the 
third class, if general leadership be sé 
that way, must be people chosen © 
care. On our outward trip last year 
was a former officer of the A. E. F. 
hostess was his wife. The man had th: 
for tactful command and his wife | 
force and common sense. They wert 
the job; tendencies to obstreperousn 
quietly checked. On the return voy 
host was a young fellow, pleasant en 
without much personality or physical 
siveness. The hostess, although a 
women in one of our larger state w 
did not seem to grasp her responsibi 
retired early and let matters take their 
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mn. the few who were inclined to cast 
aside came to feel that the ship’s 
were not greatly concerned. The cap- 
a ship has very definite legal powers. 
- warning the two or three evident ring- 
they had been put for a short time to 
in the place that all vessels provide 
purposes, if there had been evident a 
disposition to back up the host and 
much trouble would have been avoided. 
therefore, be to the distinct advantage 
steamship company to secure competent 
nd hostesses, remunerate them properly, 


expect them to be on the job and back them 
1p in it. 
It is regrettable to se 

against an enterprise that , in the main, 
praiseworthy. Such a type of criticism will 
hardly effect reform. It may be that a letter 
addressed to the principal] tourist bureaus and 
to the steamship companies by the American 
Council on Edueation or by Dr. Duggan’s com 
mittee will result in some definite policy and 
in concerted action. Travel is too important a 
part of education to be abandoned because of 


the foolishness of a few individuals. 


EDUCATIONAL EVENTS 


THE SPANISH UNIVERSITIES 
London Times correspondent at Madrid 
that a royal decree closing the Univer- 

f Oviedo has been published in the Gazette, 
also announced the removal of the chan- 
nd the vice-chancellor, and their sub 

by two government nominees. During 

ear and a half in which Oviedo University 

emain closed, the students must go to other 

versities for examination, and the professors 
rbidden to hold any meetings. 

mg communiqué declares that weakness on 

art of the university authorities and, pos- 

y, connivance between professors and stu- 
ts, had led to the creation of an intolerable 
of rebellion, which, besides wasting time, 
vas creating a bad precedent. Similar symp- 
s, it adds, are noticeable at Barcelona, where 
same action may have to be taken. 
mmuniqué goes on to say that the gov- 
will not hesitate to order the closing 
the universities should this be necessary 
vent the spread of a political movement 
revolutionary character, in which the stu- 
's are unconscious participants. Reduction 
the number of universities, it says, can do 
m to Spain, because lawyers and doctors 
tar too numerous in the nation. Moreover, 
es the communiqué, it is well known that 

y lawyers and doctors, after having reeeived 

‘heir diplomas, have to begin an intensive eourse 
study. “In these intangible centers of cul- 
e, which claim so many privileges and merits, 
s difficult for a serious student to obtain a 


solid education.” Professors are often late in 
arriving to deliver their short lectures; they 
delegate their functions to incompetent persons 
or waste time in incoherent or picturesque con 
versations. Long vacations, political dabblings 
and other amenities of Spain’s traditional uni 


versity idiosyncrasies are also noticed. 


FELLOWSHIPS FOR STUDY IN 
FRANCE 
SEVEN American Field Service fellowships 
have been awarded for the coming academic 
year by the Institute of International Educa 
tion. The fellowships, which carry a stipend 
of $1,400, are awarded for advanced study in 

France. The fellowships announced are as 

follows: 

MorRIS GARNSEY, graduate student at Clark Uni 
versity; B.A. Drury College, will study under 
Professor Rist at the University of Paris 

RAYMOND HOEKSTRA, graduate student at the Uni 
versity of Michigan; A.B. Calvin College, M.A. 
Michigan, will study the philosophy of Spinozs 
under Professor Leon Brunschvieg a 


versity of Paris. 


Ertc P. JACKSON, associate professor of 
and geology at Hillsdale Coll 
student at the University of Chie: 


Brown, M.A. Clark, will work at 


Géographie Alpine of the University 
noble with Professor Raou) Blanchard. 
FRANK MONAGHAN, assistant editor 
tionary of American Biography’’ 
Cornell, will complete a study 
social history as recorded by Fr 
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WILLIAM ROGER: YNN, instructor “rench at 
y 

{ la, Aaiso 

Johns Hop- 

hesis on ‘‘ Guez 

salzac Professors 


the Unive rsity 


er, Hazard 


assistant in Romance lan- 
Illinois, graduate 

A.B., A.M. 
College, LL.B. Arkansas 


» critical studies in the later 


SNODGRESS, 


iges at the 


University of 
Law 


1 
literature, 


} 


instructor in English at New 


Columbia 


WILLIAM TR 
York Ur 
University ; 3. Yale, will study comparative 


graduate student at 


emphasis on the inter- 


relationships in thought and form between mod- 


- 


ern French and modern American literature. 


Fellowships have been renewed for a second 
year to the following named fellows elected last 
year: 

Witu1aM T. BANpy, JR., assistant in French at 
the University of Illinois; B.A., M.A. Vander- 
bilt, is working under the direction of Professor 
Baldensperger at the University of Paris for 
the doctorat de 
‘*L’Evolution de 

MILTON 
York University ; 


l’Université de Paris on 


la Critique Baudelairienne.’’ 
graduate student at New 
A.B. Columbia, also studied 
University of and the Fon- 
tainebleau School of Fine Arts, will complete 


a treatise on monastic Romanesque architecture 


LOWENSTEIN, 


at the Paris 


of the twelfth and thirteenth centuries. 


Application blanks for the next award and 
information about these fellowships will be 
ready for distribution in October, 1929, and 
from Archie M. 
assistant director, Institute of International 
Education, 2 West 45th Street, New York, N. Y. 


may be obtained Palmer, 


PROJECT OF THE YALE INSTITUTE 
OF HUMAN RELATIONS 

Unper the direction of Dr. William Healy 
and Dr. Augusta F. Bronner, of Boston, who 
have recently been appointed research associates 
in the Yale Institute of Human Relations, an in- 
tensive study will be made at Yale University 
during the next few years of a selected group of 
families. 

For comparative purposes, studies will be 
conducted simultaneously in New Haven and 


Boston. In both places families of children 
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who have come in contact with 


courts will be chosen. Faculty mer 


eraduate students in the Institute of 


Relations, the Yale School ot Law, the S 
Medicine and the social science secti 
Graduate School will assist in the col 
physiological, psy 


data. Complete 


psychiatric and social examination 
made. At the 
of the 


community factors, so that the net rv 


same time other inves 


institute may degl with econ 


be a complete picture of a group of 
ing individuals in a known environment 
Assistance to the families involvec 
of the purposes of the inquiry. Cooper 
local agencies will be enlisted so that ar 
ment may be effected wherever there a 
problems of sickness, unemployment, 
tanglements, or lack of educational 
tional opportunities. Since no publi 


be given to findings concerning ind 
there will be no danger of embarrassir 
who are to be studied. 

This investigation is among the first 
fields 


actual and thoroughgoing study of 


experts in many have combine 


group of families to discover the ef 
environmental influences upon the devé 
of the child. 


members of 


It is seen to be import 
the Institute of Human R¢ 
not only as a means of increasing the 
standing of human behavior, but also be 
may affect directly the treatment of di 
it will have an influence upon educati 
ticularly in legal and medical fields, and 
point the way for further and broader 


of human interrelationships. 


THE AMERICAN ASSOCIATION OF 


SCHOOL PHYSICIANS 

THE American Association of Scho 
cians has been organized, says a statem« 
the U. 


the recent growth in school health work 


S. Bureau of Education, as a 


This organization came as an outg: 
two conferences, the first of which was 
Buffalo, N. Y., in October, 1926; and 
ond, in Cineinnati, Ohio, October, 1927 
first annual meeting of the American 
tion of School Physicians was held in © 
on October 15, 1928, and was largely 


by school physicians from 27 states, the | 
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and Canada. The membership 
in November, 1928. 


Eduea 


physicians; a 


subjects discussed were: 
liheations tor school 
medical inspection and health servic 
schools and teacher-training colleges: 
health defects; the 


: health condition and attitude a factor 


of remediable 


rofessional rating; health examinations; 
rd group Snellen test for school chil- 
the present status of student health 
its extent and scope. 
was recently made of 100 strictly 
training institutions. City normal, state 
schools and teachers colleges were se- 
random from the Educational Directory 
the Bureau of Education, as represen- 
of various sections of the United States. 
this selection it was possible to make a 
ile study of 50 schools. These were scat- 
| over the United States and located in 33 
To this added 
ls available to various members of the com- 


making possible a study of 65 different 


number were 


nt states. 


of the findings of this study were: 1. 

six per cent. of these teacher-training 

tutions require a health examination of stu- 

n entrance; only 12 per cent. do not re- 

Six per cent. of them give a partial 

ation, and with 6 per cent. it is optional. 

examinations of 62 per cent. of the stu- 

n these teacher-training institutions were 

by the college physician; 12 per cent. by 

al physicians; 2 per cent. by family 

ans; 4 per cent. by the physical depart- 

t of the institutions, and 20 per cent. did 
tate who made the examination. 

s association advocates very strongly the 

ment of a school nurse, and the provi- 

a room designated as a Health Room, 

re the nurse reports at an appointed time, 

vhere the children, parents and teachers 

to talk over with her their many prob- 

s and difficulties. 

CONFERENCE OF ENGLISH TEACHERS 
AT NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
Last year Northwestern University invited 
ege teachers of English in neighboring insti- 

ns to a conference where problems faced 
y all of them might be discussed. The response 
) spontaneous and the meetings of the con- 


ference so helpful that those who atter 
unanimous in hoping that the conferen 

become an annual event. 

Teachers 


The second Conference of College 


of English, on invitation of the department of 
English, was held on March 29 and 30. 


Those in attendance conference were 
creeted by Dean Raymond A. Kent, of the col- 
lege of liberal arts, and by Dear 

James, of the graduate school. Dean Kent com- 
mended the group for the interest shown in the 
professional problems which they were seeking 
to solve and for their devotion to their tasks 
evinced by their being at such a conference dur- 
ing a vacation. 

The first session was devoted to a discussion 
of eneouraging and maintaining the students’ 
effective and personal interest in English be- 
yond the range of the classroom. The discus- 
sion dealt with two aspects, indicated by these 
questions: Wholly aside from “assigned read- 
what 
and for reading? 


position, what can be done to lead students to 


ings,” ean be done to stimulate taste in 


Apart from courses in com- 


write for pleasure and to maintain high stand- 
ards in their writing? 

The second session, on Friday afternoon, had 
What is 
being done at present to aid his development, 


for its subject the superior student. 


and what can and should be done to enable him 
to get as much out of his college work in En- 
glish as his ability will permit? 

On Friday evening, the university was host 
at a dinner. The speakers on this occasion were 
H. Lewis, who discussed the ex 
Harri 


son, who talked about making English vital. 


Professor E. 
ceptional student, and Professor J. H. 
Saturday morning, 
the general topic was the program of study for 
English. What 


At the third session, on 


the Master of Arts degree in 


should this degree represent? What should the 


content and the aim of the first year of gradu 
ate training be? 

Those attending the conference voiced at its 
conclusion their conviction of its great value to 


them and their hope that a third conference will 
be held next year. 


THE SUMMER SESSION OF THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF MICHIGAN 

ALL schools and colleges of the University of 

Michigan will offer courses in the 1929 summer 

will be the work 


session. In addition, there 
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given at the Biological Station on Douglas’ the Rockefeller Foundation. He y 
Lake in Northern Michigan, at the Field Station office at the university on July 1. 
for Geology and Geography in Kentucky, and University of Chicago history is 
at the new camps for surveying and for the itself in the selection of Mr. Hutchins as 
School of Forestry and Conservation in Wy dent, for its first head, William Raine 
oming and the Upper Peninsula of Michigan, also a Yale graduate and faculty me 
respectively. but thirty-four years old when he was 
The regular session of eight weeks begins on president of the nascent institutior 
June 24. the Law School the session is was but thirty years of age, Dr. Ha 
eleven weeks in length, from June 18 to August heen offered. but declined. the preside: 
29. There will also be a number of four weeks’ o]d University of Chicago. 
courses in the school of education, and a six In accepting the appointment, 
weeks’ session for the division of hygiene, publie Hutchins said: “Beeause of its 
health and physical education. Six Public position, its tradition of freedom 
Health Institutes on six successive week-ends, prise, the excellence of its faculty and 
beginning June 28, will again be given. of cooperation that exists between its 
On the faculty of about 350 members, 49 and the board of trustees, I regard th« 
are professors from other institutions, including _ sity of Chicago as the great educatic 
the following American universities—Stanford, tunity in the United States. The Unive 
Southern California, Montana, Kansas, Mis Chicago is known in the educational 
souri, Illinois, Wisconsin, Indiana, De Pauw, pioneer. The genuine spirit of acader 
Ohio State, Ohio Wesleyan, Pennsylvania, dom and unfettered investigation w! 
George Washington, Virginia, North Carolina, ¢haracterized its efforts have contribut 
Duke, Florida, the Johns Hopkins, Princeton, to its remarkable progress and the outst 
Wesleyan, Yale and Harvard. Six British uni- position it has achieved in its 37 year 
versity professors and two from continental  jstence. In my association with the 1 
European institutions will also teach during the’ [| have found an able and enthusiastie ¢ 
session. investigators and teachers engaged ir 
The extra-curricular program announces thirty and valuable effort, and I welcome th 
publie lectures, most of them by members of tunity to cooperate in the progress 
the teaching staff, and a series of eight ex- making.” 
cursions, the latter including the Ford Indus- Mr. Hutchins comes of old New Eng 
tries and the Ford Airport with its laboratories. cestry and of a family that is active in 
Professor Chester M. Wallace, of the School tion. His father, William James H 
of Drama, Carnegie Institute of Technology, graduate of Yale and of the Union and 0 
will direct the Michigan Repertory Theater’s Theological Seminaries, is president of 
seven weeks’ program of plays. These public College, Kentucky. His mother, Anna 


performances, plus many private laboratory Murch Hutchins, is a graduate of Mt. H 


presentations, will offer workshop opportunities College. A younger brother, Fra 

for all students enrolled in the courses in Hutchins, 26 years old, is head of 

dramatie art. China,” and an older brother, Willia 

THE PRESIDENCY OF THE UNIVER- master in the Westminster School, 5: 
SITY OF CHICAGO Conn. 

ApporintMENT of Robert Maynard Hutchins, Mr. Hutchins was born in Brooklyn, 
dean of the Law School of Yale University, as ary 17, 1899. He studied at Oberlin A 
president of the University of Chicago is an- graduating in 1915, and then went to Ober 
nounced by Harold H. Swift, president of the College for two years, entering the am! 
board of trustees. He sueceeds Dr. Max Mason, _ service of the United States in 1917. He ser 
who resigned in June of last year and is now’ with the ambulance corps until 1919, 
director of the division of natural sciences of with the Italian army in 1918-19. The It 
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the Croce dé 
bravery under fire. Entering Yale 


1919, he 


decorated him with 


¢ the service in received 

in 1921. 

he was appointed secretary of Yale 
ling Phelps Stokes, 


succeedaing 
t he continued his study of law dur 


crree 


Anson 


mmer. He graduated from the Law 


1925 with an LL.B. degree, magna 


um laude, and was elected to the Order of 
scholastic 

the Ls 

ming a full-time professor in 

the 
Dean 


Coif because of his 


rraduation, he taught in 


taining secretaryship of th 
When W. 


School, was appointed to the Cireuit Court of 


Thomas Swan, of the Law 


\ppeals, Mr. Hutehins was made acti 


nd afterward was appointed dean 


EDUCATIONAL NOTES AND NEWS 


Mervin GRANT FILLER was installed as 


nth president of Dickinson College, 
Pennsylvania, on April 26. Dr. Josiah 
of the University of Pennsylvania, 
the speakers. 


i 


Day will be installed 
thirteenth president of Union 
tady, N. Y., on May 4. He 


Riehmond, who has been presi- 
» 1909. 


FRANK PARKER 
College, 


succeeds 


quest of Professor Gonzalez Lodge to 


tired from active service after February 1, 


trustees of 


Pro- 


the 


ge, Columbia University. 


been granted by 
olle 


ers 


- Lodge will become emeritus professor of 


ind Greek. 


FREDERICK J. E. WoopprinGe, of the 


faculties, has been serving as acting 


of Columbia University since Dr. 


r’s illness early in March. 


Ray Lyman Wiuepur, Secretary of the 


irtment of the Interior and president on 


| 


rado on June 10. 
lent of Reed College, Portland, Oregon. 


of Stanford University, will be the 


ward University commencement speaker on 


ert M. Hutcuins, dean of the school of 
Yale University and president-elect of 


‘niversity of Chicago, will give the com- 
ement address at Lafayette College on 


T. Foster, director of the Pollak 


dation of Economie Research since 1920, 
r of “The Road to Plenty,” will give the 
encement address at the University of 


Dr. Foster was formerly 


; 


selences a 
April 


oOLLOWS 


Academy of 
Washington 


22, 23 and 24 elected new members as 1 


THE National 


annual meeting held in 


on 


chem 


orvanic 
Irving W. 


Bailey, associate professor of botar we Bussey 


Dr. Roger Adams, protessor ol 
istry at the University of Illinois; 
University; Dr 
the 


experimental 


Institution, Harvard 
Blakeslee, 


station 


botanist at Carnegie 


for evolution 


Cold Spring Harbor; Dr. 


tion’s 
James B. Conant, 
associate professor of chemistry, Harvard Uni 
versity; Dr. Bergen Davis, professor of physics 
at Columbia University; Dr. C. J. Davisson, 
physicist at the Bell Telephone Laboratories, 
New York; Dr. Joel H. Hildebrand, professor 
of chemistry at the University of California; 
William Hovgaard, professor of naval design 
at the Massachusetts Institute of Technology; 
Dr. Albert W. Hull, research physicist at the 
General Electric Company's Research Labora 
tory at Schenectady; Frank Leverett, geologist 
of the U. 8. 
glacial geology at the University of Michigan; 
Dr. Paul W. Mt 
Wilson Observatory, Pasadena; Dr. David H. 
Tennent, professor of zoology at Bryn Mawr 
College; Dr. George H. Whipple, 
School of Medicine and Dentistry and professor 


Geological Survey and lecturer in 


Merrill, astronomer at the 


dean of the 
of pathology at the University of Rochester, 
N. Y., and Dr. Clark Wissler, curator of eth 
Natural 
History, New York, and professor of anthro 


nology at the American Museum of 


pology in the institute of psychology at Yale 
University. 


DEAN VirGrnita C. GILDERSLEEVE, of Ban 


ary 
ara 


College, Columbia University, has been elected 
president of the Association to Aid Research by 


Women. 
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be con- Mary A. Rox AHR, tor the pa 


Thayer, professor state home demonstration leade 


at the Johns Hopkins’ ment specialist at the University ot 


McGill University on May 29. has recently been appointed by the 
operative extension work of the ex 
vice of U. S. Department of Agr 


Mitron B. Mepary, Jx., of Philadelphia, has 


received the gold medal of the American Insti- 


a ; as Pee i federal extension specia 
tute ot Architects, awarded aistinction in : ‘ : 
anagement to give time exclusive 
ne arts. 
phase of extension work. 
Ine freedom of the city of Edinburgh has . 3 
iy ; Dr. GEORGE 8S. AMSDEN, 
been presented to Sir Alfred Ewing, principal 
re chopathie department of the Al 
and vice-chancellor of the university. 
: 1924, 


since has been appointed 
G. H. A. WiLson, treasurer of the University psychiatry in the New York Post 
of Cambridge, has been elected master of Clare Medical School and Hospital. 


‘ollege succession ie late Dr. W. L r 
College In ucce ol to the late I r W L. THE Journal of Education report 


Mollison. liam MeNeeley, superintendent of 
Mrs. Lean MANNING, head mistress of an Robertson County, Tennessee, for 
open-air school in Cambridge, has been elected has been reelected for the sixth two-y 
vice-president of the British National Union of with no opposing candidate. This is 
Teachers, with automatic succession to the pres- second year of his educational service 
idency next year. SUPERINTENDENT Harry D. Kies w 
At the meeting of the trustees of Teachers end of the present year leave Mankat: 
College on April 18 Miss Anna E. Richardson, sota, where he went after an extend: 
field worker for the American Home Economics in the Iowa State Department of Ed 
Association, Washington, D. C., was elected Dr. Wiuiram Davipson, superint 
alumni trustee for the term ending March 1, the Pittsburgh schools. has a three-mor 
1931. The resignation of Mr. B. T. Babbitt of absence to attend the Internatior 
Hyde, a member of this board since 1895, was .noe on World Education in Gener 
reluctantly accepted. Mr. and Mrs. Hyde ex- wr 
pect to make their home in New Mexico, where Dr. Grayson N. KEeravver, now 
they have been during the past two years. professor of secondary education 

versity of Minnesota, has accepted 
Jupce H. Watton Mircuery, for twenty- professorship at Teachers College, 
seven years a member of the board of trustees University, and will join the staff the 
of Pennsylvania State College, has presented faj], A native of Maryland, Dr. Kefau 
his resignation. his bachelor’s degree from the Univ 


CHARLES E. CLARK, Lines protessor ot law in Arizona and his doctorate from the 


the Yale Law School, has been appointed dean © Minnesota. 

of the school, to succeed Dean Robert M. E. W. JACOBSEN, principal of the 

Hutchins, who has been elected president of the High School, Oakland, California, ha 

University of Chicago. a half-time position with the departme 
AT a recent meeting in Chicago, Dr. John L. ondary education at Teachers Colleg 

Seaton, president of Albion College, was re- bia l miverany. Mr. Jacobsen will of 

elected for a term of four years to the presi- '” the administration of secondar; 


) 


which have been given previously by | 
Franklin W. Johnson, who becomes 
of Colby College. 


dency of the University Senate of the Methodist 
Episcopal Church. The senate is the standard- 
izing agency of the church and has the distine- 
tion of being the oldest body of this character At Yale University, John Shaw Bo; 
in the United States. U. S. Bureau of Plant Industry, has 
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rotessor of torest pathology. Johr 


son, associate protessor ol 


historv, 


T) 
} 


romoted to a professorship of his 


Chester R. Longwell, associate pro 


becomes Henry Barnard 


reology 9 


+ 


} 
tessor ort geoiogy. 


ew professors and three visiting le 
geo to Harvard University in Sep 
Wilham L. } 
itord 


ol 


Crum, 


protessor of sta 
School, will be 
Major Walter 
his course this year 
W ashington 

and tactics, 
Johannes A. C. F 


church history and philoso 


Business 


Wor 


economics, 


tessor 


+ 


W“ ho comple Les 


War 


ary 


College in 
science Will 


Craig. 


ts College, will be assistant professor 


history; Otis J. Todd, 


associate pro 
British Co 
Latin ; 
history at 
his 


between 


the classies, University of 


be lecturer 
WW ilson, 


is visiting 


in Greek and 
instructor in 
instructor in 
exchange agreement 
1. Dr. Tibor Rado, since 


at-dozent at the University of Szeged, 


Harvart 


will be in residence for the first halt 


- as lecturer in mathematics. 


MNTMENTsS in philosophy include Glenn 
yw, of the University of Missouri, to be 
te professor in the University of 
Arthur E. Murphy, Cornell Um 


associate the 


nd 


) become professor In 


of Chicago. Professor Glanville Ter 
he University of Kentucky, will become 


or emeritus at the end of the year. 


ssor from abroad who will lecture dur 
at the 
are Dr. Werner Heisenberg, professor 


spring quarter University of 
‘etical phy sies of the University of Leip- 
Paul this 


in economies and dean of the faculties 


rolessor Haensel, until year 


University of Moseow, Russia, and Pro- 
Delisle Burns, of 


citizenship 


London, Stevenson 
the 
who will teach in the department of 


in at University of 


yhy. 


TING professors who will lecture during 


mer session of the University of Cali 


nelude Dr. Hermann Weyl, research pro 
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+ 


fessor in mathematical phys 


University, and professor of ms 
Hox hsehule . Zu ich, 
Drummond professor ol 

head of 


versity 


Technische 
M. 


and 


the department 


Dr. JoserpH Ral 

political science in the 
will lecture in 
summer 


August 


session 


10. 


THomas W 


I hool ol theol 


DEAN GRAHAM, of 


o2rv ol Obese rlin Colle 
commencement speaker at Ill 


12. The 


preceding Sunday ll be 


hols 
baccalaureate 
Dr 


president of the Chicago Theological 


June 


Oxo 


THE annual lecture of the 


Stearns Foundation 


dover, Was given 
Shorey, of the Univ 


“How Mode 


on 


subject : 


PROFESSOR JAMES 
the 
Chicago, is now at Bryn Mawr Coll 
the of the M:; 
Lectureship Foundation, established by 
New York. Professor Bi: 


conducting graduate and 


ot Oniental inst! 


series lectures under 
Flexner, of 
underg 
conterences, and will give a 


“The New 


V“eTlies 
Crusade 

ALBI 

deliver the annus 

State Historical 


May 9. 


PRESIDENT 
will 


nos 


COMMISSIONER WIL 
the U 

meeting 
on April 15, 16, and 17, and mad 
the 


m,’ 


Ss 

of the Massachusetts Sup 
“Responsibility of 
Educational 
ot the Rural School ? 


visor.” 


Mrs 


cently retired 


Super nt 


Progr a 


JOSEPH 
struction for the sta 
that she had held for 


May 6 before the 
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of Harvard University on “Twenty-five Years 


ot School Administra 


THEODORE SaLispury WoOo.sey, professor 
emeritus of international law at Yale Univer 
sity since 1911, died on April 24 at the age of 


seventy-seven vears., 


GARRETT MASSELINK, president of Ferris In- 
stitute at Big Rapids, Michigan, died on April 


20 at the age of fifty-six years. 


James D. Suuuivan, formerly director of the 
attendance division of the New York State Edu 
cation Department, has died at the age of sev- 
enty-six years. 

Dr. JOHN WILLIAM HARSHBERGER, professor 
of botany at the University of Pennsylvania, 
died on April 23, at the age of sixty years. 
He graduated from the university in 1892 and 


had taught there since that year. 


Dr. FRANK GooprRICH, professor emeritus of 
Williams College, died on April 29 in New 
York, where he had been a resident since his 
retirement five years ago. He was born in 1856 
at Dryden, New York, and graduated from Yale 
University in 1880. After studying for several 
years at the universities of Berlin, Heidelberg 
and Halle, he served as an imstructor in Ger- 
man at Yale University and then at Williams 
College. Later he was appointed protessor ot 
European history, continuing in that position 


until his retirement. 


Proressor INEz WuirpLe WILDER, who had 
taught in the department of zoology of Smith 


Colleg 


e since 1902, died on April 29, within a 
few weeks after giving up teaching. After the 
death of her husband, Professor Harris H. 
Wilder, who founded the department, Mrs. 
Wilder succeeded him as its chairman. For 
nearly thirty years she had collaborated with 
him in departmental administration, in teach- 
ing and in research. Mrs. Wilder was born in 
1871 and was a graduate of Brown University. 

Dean F. B. R. Hewuems, of the college of 
arts and sciences of the University of Colorado, 
died on April 19. He became ill in November 
in the closing days of a year as acting president 
of the university. He had been dean of the 
college of arts and sciences since 1899. Dean 


Hellems was the author of articles appearing in 


The Dial, The Atlantic Monthly, Har) 
Forum, Asia, Poet Lore and SCHOOL 
cieTy. Protessor T. D. A. Cockerell 
Dr. Hellems: “The students of the u 
have lost their best friend. For a quart 
century I have seen him at work admi 
» diffusing wisdom and devs loping 
us those ideals of decency and courtesy 
have done so much to make the universit) 
fluence tor good throughout the state. H 
the students as a father, and had an ext 
nary capacity for interesting himself 
one of them. Many a time I have had 
sion to speak to him about some stude 
classes, and after offering my informat 
opinion, found he knew much more ab 
student than I did. He was always 
help with wise counsel, and no one w 
know how much he spent of his own resi 
to assist those he considered worthy. ( 
other hand, he was not afraid to be just, 
the feeling about him was such that 
warm supporters among those he had pu 
In an age of narrow specialization | 
broad in his outlook, a genuine philos« 
the old sense. We shall not see anot 


him, nor will it be possible, now that t 


his place as a builder of traditions 
traditions remain with us, to be cherish 
developed with the growth of the instil 
Like knights of olden time, we are pledg 
their defense, and to the overthrow 
standards, whether of scholarship or 
sonal conduct. What he did, he did by 
labor and ceaseless vigilance, and we, his 


ean not keep our inheritance by other 


THE second annual lecture under the aus} 
of Delta Omega, the honorary publi 
society, was delivered at the Massachusetts 
stitute of Technology on April 12, 
George T. Palmer. Dr. Palmer spoke 
school health program of the American | 
Health Association, of which he is direct 
research. Members of the Gamma Chap! 
the Massachusetts Institute of Technology 
of the Beta Chapter at the Harvard Se! 
Publie Health, as well as many others 
ested, were present. Following the lect 


dinner of the Delta Omega Society was 
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Palmer and Dr. James A. Tobey, of sek, Czechoslovakia. A ten-day 


national secretary of the society, held at Vancouver beginning o1 
principal speakers. Professor S. C. a debate on education and leisur 


presided. followed on the influence exerted by 
the cinema, music, the drama, wireless 
th African meeting of the British , ; 
: aiid ganized recreation on contemporary edu 
for the Advancement of Science 
‘ o ‘ NEARLY 3,000 teachers of the scho 
eld at Capetown from July 23 or 24 to ' Ww , 
England anc ales attended the fifty 
and after that at Johannesburg. Dr ; : 
nual conference of the National Union of 


Teachers which opened at Llandudno on March 


) and will give an address on “Modern | 
nts in Education.” 30. It is twenty-four years since the confer 
ence met in Llandudno. In 1905 the member 
jurth triennial Canadian National Con ship was 57,586; to-day it is 131,044. Mr 
m Education opened at Victoria on CC, W. Cowen, of Sheffield, was installed as 
the Governor-General, Lord Willing- president at the first session, and gave his 
eleoming delegates from nine countries. presidential address. At the publie reception 
delegates included Sir Rabindranath of the conference the speakers included Mr 
(India); Sir Aubrey Symonds, secre Lloyd George, Mr. J. Cheetham, the chairmar 
the Board of Education, Great Britain; of the Llandudno Council; Lord Mostyn, Major 
harles Robertson, University of Birming Owen, M.P., the Archbishop of Wales, the Rev. 
Sir Archibald Strong, Australia; Dr. W. Phillips, the Rev. Canon Francis Thomp 
Roselli, Italy; Comte Fleury, France; son, and Alderman William George, the 


af 


Mosbach, Germany, and Professor Matou man of the Carnarvon Education Committee 


DISCUSSION 


RELATION OF LABORATORY TO FIELD natura! habitats. The field man has 
METHODS IN ECOLOGICAL AND with frequent justification, that 
ECONOMIC STUDIES 


demands of branches of governmental ave results which in no manner could be ap 


environment and the methods of the 


‘+h and of certain types of large industries plied to the field, and that, therefore, the wor! 
iced upon our schools and colleges the led nowhere and was a waste ol time, 
for training a group of biologists of conclusion was also frequently reached 
was impossible to analyze the activit 
the close of the nineteenth century lower organisms. 
ning well over into the twentieth cen A careful review of most of 
ere flourished in our institutions of learn- out in the laboratories of these earlier workers 
rroup of enthusiastic biologists who were _ will disclose the fact that much of their endeavor 
t obsessed with the idea that they could fell short because of two weaknes 
ing organisms in their laboratories and inability of the experimenter t 
their bodies, their functions and their and control the multifactored ¢ 
ns to environment, in much the same way’ which his animals were placed, 
the chemist analyzed minerals. There inadequacy of apparatus and 
any hasty conclusions and many failures, second weakness was undoubtedly 
the result that in the past there has been the first, since the construction of 
of contention between those biologists paratus and the control of ¢ 
ive attempted to use the laboratory as a_ factors depend primarily upon 
for analyzing and interpreting the be the experimenter into the relat 
of organisms living out of doors and _ these factors. It can very frequent 
biologists who have gone into the field that an experimenter working wit! 


i made observations of the organisms in their apparently so engrossed with 
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he completely ignored the fact that his sources 
of light heat. His 


results were probably the double effect of these 


were likewise sourees of 


two stimuli. Also, experiments were many times 
repeated in the laboratory with apparently defi- 
nite results, but when another worker attempted 
the field 
for his purposes they failed utterly. 
for a 


use them 
The first 


them or when man would 


results may have been correct given 


humidity or for a given barometric pressure 


but 
Factors found important under one condition 


not for another. 

must not be considered as always being so, for 
frequently an effect is the result of a peculiar 
environmental influences. For 
instance, it that fourth 
larvae of the Mexican bean beetle will pupate 


and emerge under conditions of atmospheric 


combination of 


has been shown instar 


humidity varying from 0 per cent. to 100 per 
cent. and under rates of evaporation varying 
over a wide range, providing the temperature 
is not excessive. It has been further shown 
that larvae, pupae and adults ean be killed in 
three-hour exposures 
) if the 


relative humidity is very high or very low, while 


large percentages upon 


to high summer temperatures (98° F.4 


the mortality is very low at these same tempera 
tures 1f the humidity is near 70 per cent. of 
is a te mperature 
that 


and not any one of these factors alone. 


saturation. In this ease it 


humidity-time combination is important 

Chapman has shown!’ that it is possible to 
predict population or degree of infestation in 
stored grains by accurately taking into account 
the conditions of humidity, temperature and 
food supply under which the insects must live. 
This problem is relatively easy since the natural 
environment is somewhat of a constant and the 


insect is adapted to what corresponds closely to 


laboratory conditions, but it is ar 

place to begin studies of this sort 
The laboratory is being freely resor 

many leading ecologists (1.e., She 


Bull., 1913) in the 


problems and by the various branch 


vol. 25, 


solution 
ernmental research, such as the Bureau 
mology and Plant Indust: 


the result that it is safe to say that 


Bureau of 


decade there will be made availab 
mass of valuable information upon thi 
logical relationships of both plants and 
In reality there is no difference betwe: 
ratory and field conditions in dealing 
fundamental problems of animal life 
meth 


havior. If properly controlled 


used and sufficient variety of 


} 


econaltl 
combinations of faetors are employed, 
large part of the natural environment 
reproduced and results studied and 

in the laboratory in creater detail and 
greater accuracy than in the field. T! 
weakness of the laboratory man of the 

been in not controlling or measuring 

of environment, and in not knowing e1 
the natural field conditions so as to b: 
correlate the 
This has brought just criticism and, 


two in any significant 
nately, a lack of respect for his work f1 
who should by all means have been his 
ers. Fortunately the field men are now 
nizing the necessity for this type of w 
properly carried out, and many of tl 
tant problems of the future will be in th 
of those who have enough training and 
both make the n¢ 


correlations. 


ence in methods to 


D. F. M 


OnI0 STATE UNIVERSITY 


SPECIAL CORRESPONDENCE 


THE NEW GENERAL CURRICULUM IN 
THE COLLEGE OF LIBERAL ARTS 
AND SCIENCES AT THE UNI- 
VERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


THE board of trustees of the University of 
Illinois has recently approved a new curriculum 
of the College of Liberal Arts and Sciences 
which represents the first major change in the 
general requirements for the A.B. degree since 


1 Ecology, 9: 2, 1928. 


that college was formed by the unior 


older College of Liberal Arts with the ‘| 


of Science in 1913. 


plan may prove of general interest, altho 


radical innovations are introduced. 


The committee of the faculty charged wi! 
duty of framing a new curriculum comn 
its task by considering the general aims 0! 


college. While not attempting to add 


Certain features ot t! 


¥ 
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definitions of a liberal education, the 
prepared to arrange its minimum 
ents to insure: 
easonable facility with language chara 
ristic of the educated man or woman, 
uding the ability to write the mother 
rue and to read at least one foreign 
uage, ancient or modern. 
rsified background, to be completed 
the senior year, of elementary 
the traditional fields of the 
g the social or humane 
es) and the sciences. 
entration of interest after the fresh 
year in some one selected subject 
ittressed by work in one or two closely 
d fields of learning. 
wth in maturity by requiring that 
g the last two years a certain mini- 
of credit be obtained in courses not 
to freshmen or sophomores. 
al opportunity to select preprofes 
courses offered by other colleges 


schools of the university. 


tal number of hours necessary for the 
rree is 130, ineluding courses in phys- 
cation, hygiene and military science and 
for male students) which are required 
registered in the undergraduate colleges 

¢ the freshman and sophomore years. 
x hours of rhetorie are also a university 
ement. Now, however, incoming students 
exceptional preparation may be excused 
the formal course work in rhetorie by 
trating their ability through “proficiency 
ations” offered during the first two weeks 

ch semester, 

requirement in foreign languages is now 
lished as a reading knowledge of some 
age taught in the university, equivalent to 
t obtainable after four semester courses (six- 
hours) when the language is begun in 
ege. If a student desires to satisfy this 
rement by taking formal courses, his high- 
eredits are evaluated on the basis of one 
ster for each high-school unit. He has, 
the option of taking a “proficiency 
nation” as in rhetoric. The student who 
pates postgraduate studies is advised to 
e a reading knowledge of French and of 


The requirement of a diversitied background 
of elementary studies replaces the existing set 
ot “group” requirements which arose as an 
aftermath of the period ot tree electives. These 
“groups” were of the greatest efficac 1 pro 
moting faculty debate, but from a 
standpoint presented serious difficulties 
ranging the program of the more mature 
Lrom 


dents, especially those transferring 


institutions. Accordingly they are 
and instead the student is required to present 
at least fifteen hours selected from the offerin 

of three different departments on the arts side 
of the college and a similar number selected 
from at least three different departments on 
the science side. There is a further requirement 
that one of the courses included in the arts 


group be in English or foreign literature o1 


the history of philosophy. This, it is hoped, 


will result in some acquaintance with first-rate 
authors and with the university library. Simi 
larly on the science side, one of the courses 
offered must include at least four clock hours 
per week in the laboratory to insure some 
familiarity with natural phenomena and the 
scientific method. 

The requirement in the major subject is 
twenty hours, supported by twenty hours in not 
more than two allied fields as defined by the 
several departments, all exclusive of work taken 
in the freshman year, 

A minimum of thirty hours in courses not 
open to freshmen and sophomores is required 
in the hope that it may effect a partial segre 
gation of upperclassmen and associate them 
with graduate students rather than with under 
classmen. In this connection a maximum limit 
hitherto imposed of forty hours in any one 
department has now been removed. 

A maximum limit of thirty-six hours has been 
set to courses outside of the arts and science 
group. This is large enough to take care of 
seniors graduating after a year in absentia at 
the College of Law or of Medicine, and to other 
students who have not made up their minds 
to their future life work it offers an opport 
of sampling the wares of the professi 
schools. 

Supplemented by an elaborate system of 


“class advisers” for underclassmen and “major 
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advisers” for upperclassmen, it is believed that most interesting or profitable, s 
this curriculum will insure the minimum re- facilities of the university permit 
quirements proposed by the college while afford- WaLpo Sur 
ing an opportunity for every qualified student Assistant 
to obtain instruction in the fields which he finds UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


QUOTATIONS 
CARNEGIE PENSIONS plan that was in force until Nover 


Ir is bad enough to be reminded from time to when the non-contributory list was 
} 


time that corporations are not supposed to have also have their pensions reduced, 


souls, but when a corporation that is not oper- payments, not exceeding $500 a ye: 
ated for profit calmly announces that it does not case, will, it is said, be made by the 
any longer propose to keep faith in the benefi- Corporation, a different organization 
cent social enterprise in which it has long been foundation, to make up some of th 
engaged, the reminder seems to be rubbed in between the former pension and the n 
with peculiar harshness and brutality. When, 7 8 8 
in addition, it appears that the corporation in The rude debacle of which the 
question has been run on a low plane of intelli- have been made the victims suggest 
gence, and that policies which would have done _ three observations. The first relates to t 
discredit to an amateur in merchandising or acter of the intellectual performances 
finance have produced their natural fruit in brought the Carnegie Foundation to 
virtual bankruptcy, the most sympathetic eritie pass. The calculations upon which 
may well wonder whether the boasted efficiency organization should be expected, unde1 
of American business possesses, after all, the circumstances, to base its plans of p 
high virtues that have been claimed for it. akin to those of any life insurance 
The recent announcement by the Carnegie so far as they deal with the expectat 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching in the class of persons who are eligib! 


+ 


that the pensions which it has been paying, or ficiaries. To these calculations are to 


which it has expressed its intention to pay, to where the benefits are to be restricte 
retired teachers in American and Canadian ecol- nite class or group, an estimate of tl 
leges and universities would, after May 1, be number of beneficiaries to be provid 
materially reduced came as a rude shock to the a series of years. It does not seem that 
more than 800 actual beneficiaries of the fund have been a crushing intellectual feat 
which the foundation administers, and to the foundation, with every facility for 
approximately 3,400 teachers now in service information and expert advice, to 
who will become eligible to pensions in due these elementary requirements. Yet 
course. The reason for the proposed reduction 1909, only four years after the C 

is the depletion of the income of the foundation was made, Professor J. MeKeen C 

to a point where drastic retrenchment is neces- public a calculation which showed th 
sary. The reduction, it appears, is to take two plete pension system for academi 
forms. The maximum allowances of $2,400 a might require two hundred times th 
year to professors who retire at the age of the foundation” as it then stood. Grant 
sixty-five, and of $3,600 to those retiring at sev- the sake of argument, that Professor ‘ 
enty, are to be cut down severely in the case of scheme proposed the inclusion of a 
future pensionables, while a less severe redue- number of academic teachers than tl. 
tion is to be applied to the minimum allowance’ tion was disposed to regard as elig 
of $1,000 a year. At Smith College, for ex- nevertheless apparent that the calcul 
ample, according to President Neilson, the max- any, upon which the foundation rel 
imum pension under the new scheme for a pro- wide of the mark. In 1916 a commiss 
fessor who retires at sixty-eight will be only the foundation felt compelled to app 
$1,280. The 800-odd professors who are now’ the American Association of Univer 


receiving allowances under the non-contributory fessors had eviscerated one of 
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plan, reported that prospective pen- 
lled at 
4 < 


income of 


that time for more than 
the for 1917 


supposes that the foundation intended 


foundation 


itself in such a dilemma, but its intel 
eatment of the situation was stupid. 
statement given out on April 11, Dr. 
S. Pritchett, president of the foundation, 
ted as saying, in substance, that “the 


tion had always given notice that higher 


would necessitate pension changes.” 
tchett offers a poor justification for the 
re which the foundation has followed. 
aterial inerease in average salaries was 
[ ly to be expected, common 


business 
e dictated that the foundation, unless it 

to foresee commensurate additions to 
s, should not launch a pension scale to 
Yet to-day, with 


than three times the annual income with 


could not adhere. 
t began, the foundation is compelled to 
further drastic cut in its retiring allow- 
because salaries have risen, and this not- 
ling that a large part of its prospective 
ons were shifted to another organization 
ro 
uld seem only natural to assume, fur- 
hat a corporation charged with the ad- 
of a fund intended to make aca- 
fe more attractive should not only have 
best to eut its coat according to the 
it should also have had some reasonably 
stent theory of the principle upon which 
At this point the foundation has 
At the outset, 


pension 


s acting. 
and filled deplorably. 
rently, a 


} 


tex 


professorial was re- 
as it should be regarded, as a kind of 
1 salary payment, an honorable retiring 
ance designed to make good, in some mea- 
it least, the income which the professor 
not be expected to insure from savings 
1916, however, the pension had become a 
gracious and noble charity,” a sop from 
to relieve the necessities of the poor. 


tour 
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Now, we are told, the non-contributory pe 


somethil lor 


represents a giving ol g 

foundation 
Whether, be 
Pritchett as 
that a saving which was impracticable 


before has become practicable 


an anti-social largesse which the 
should not be expected to detend 
eause salaries have increased, Dr. 
sumes 
now is not clear 
but any one who knows the actual cor 
academic life in this country knows that the 


in salaries which has driven the foundatior 


} 


virtual bankruptcy has taken place onl 


a very few years, that only a smal! 
of teachers of professorial rank en) 
imum salary in any institution, and 
salary increase has been accompanied by 
tentous rise in living costs. 

There remains the serious question of moral 


obligation. It is true that pension agreements 
are not, as a rule, enforceable legal contracts as 
the 


on its 


against all contingencies, and foundation 


undoubtedly has the law arbi- 
trarily cutting down the scale of payments to 
hitherto but 


agreement has been regularly made on defini 


which it has adhered ; wher 
stated terms, and the beneficiaries o 

ment have fulfilled the requirements 

been set up, a moral obligation has been 
which the controlling party may 1 

] 


nee 
1OTICE 


without doing vio to good faith 

good faith of the Carnegie Foundation 
been impugned, as it was a dozen or m , 
ago when the American Association of Univer- 
sity Professors challenged another repudiation 
of the pension “The 
record,” a Nation wrote on 


1919, “is full of evasion, shuffling, n 


assurances. foundation’s 


reviewer August 2, 
isstatement, 
and damaging points, 


omission of important 


superiority, and all the 
attendant qualities of the autoc 
To that all but overwhelmin 
to be added the odium of 
} 1] 


assurealy 


MacD 


assumption of a lofty 


” 
oryv. 


tion is now condu 


which the American professoriate wi 
na d 


regard as dishonorable. liu 


in The Nation. 


REPORTS 


REQUIREMENTS FOR GRADUATE 
STUDY AT HARVARD 
UNIVERSITY 


VERAL proposals for the reorganization of 
luate study at Harvard mark the annual 


Dean Clifford 


arts and 


report to President Lowell of 
H. Moore, of the faculty of 


He recommends a reconsideration of 


sciences, 


the basis 


+ 


for the award of master’s degrees and suggests 


the need for differentiating between candidates 
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unequally prepared for advanced study. Grad- 
uate study at Harvard is said to have become 
an increasing problem with more than 900 stu- 
the 
each year since 1926 as compared with 406 in 
1920-21. 


dents resident in Graduate School during 


1907—08 and as few as 541 in 


Dean Moore says: 


The teaching of graduate students is confessedly 


the easiest in the whole range of instruction, in 


that graduate students are with rare exceptions 


eager to learn, and therefore determined to extract 
on from a learned man, even if he should 

tant to impart it. Historically our 

schools have grown out of our colleges as 





extensions or projections into the higher intellectual 


atmosphere; and in some cases perhaps they still 

retain too long from this projection some methods 

that can be that is, there may be danger 

of keeping 

in leading strings fitted for undergraduates. 
Not that the break 

} 


methods of 


improved 


competent graduate students too long 


between college and the 


graduate school in instruction can be 


too sharply made, for under present conditions at 


least it will probably long remain true that many 


students, properly classed as graduate students, 


will nevertheless require instruction identical with 


hat suited to the more advanced 
the 
demand 


or very similar to 


raduates. The danger lies in letting 


unde rg 


abler men work in a way which does not 


the exercise of their full powers and which fails to 


develop their independence. The students in our 
graduate school vary widely in native ability and 
intellectual experience; but there is always a con- 
siderable proportion of men among them who are 
equipped to begin to learn for themselves, under 
that is, to 


and who can not profitably work as many 


due guidance engage in research, so- 
called 
of their fellows must do. 

In the year under review, of the 946 men listed 
in the catalogue as Graduate Students of Arts and 


Sciences, 239 were graduates of Harvard College, 
and of this last number 138 had graduated with 
honors. Such men, with the abler men who come 
from other colleges, at entrance into the Graduate 
School form an élite body intellectually; in most 
eases they are prepared to begin promptly to make 
researches in their chosen field; and, in fact, they 
are already encouraged to do this in some depart- 
ments and by certain teachers in most. Naturally 
there will be many gaps in the knowledge of even 
the best students which they will have to fill before 
they are equipped for the doctorate; but it cer- 


tainly will be worth while to encourage them to try 
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} 


their wings for sustained flights even 


Some 


year of residence. 


tradition have opera 


long time to continue the practice 
graduate work for the master’s degree 


but this method has now 
habit of giving the 


tested in a 


date since the 


on knowledge of a subject, 


amination, has for most departments put 
the successful scoring of courses as the s 


of proving fitness to graduate. Theref 


bees 


proposed V the de partment of econon 3 


proved by the faculty, whereby the master 


ean be won by men working in that 


examination on the subject, is a 


change, and one which may well be cons 
all departments. It surely is anomal 
mand a general examination for the low 


marks of B in four courses t 
wher. In fact, the w 
the graduate s 


pears antiquated in view of the devel 


and to allow 
warrant for the hi 


hy eourses in 


of counting 


here during the past ten years 


education 
In this connection the further questior 
be raised whether it is necessary or des 
continue longer to fix two years as th 
period of advanced study in which a cat 


doctor’s degree. In practi 


secure his 
longer time is taken by most students, s 
danger is that men will spend too many ye 
tutelage rather than too few. 

Therefore, it 


the 


would appear wise t 


whether several divisions shoul 


powered to decide when a man is ready 
the for the 


time of residence; the divisions would tl! 


examinations doctorate regar 
a candidate to present himself when the p: 
thought that he was ripe for the test, the 
cal counting by courses in residence w 
no excuse for being, and the divisions 
freed from the work of examining men wi! 
judgment are not yet prepared. 

All this 


graduate school. 


bearing on instruction 
If the best prepared al 
men can at entrance be set to work inde} 
and if the mé 


abandoned, t 


has a 


in considerable measure 
counting by courses can be 
probably be fewer graduate students 
courses and a larger number in those « 
This will not 
“1 


indeed it will 


which research is directed. 
the burden of teaching; 
contrary effect; but the change will be st 


to teacher and pupil alike. 
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Repeat tgrnnt sey on RESEARCH AND STATISTICS 


VHAT A FRESHMAN WANTS TO 
KNOW 

urrent academic interest of various 
and universities regarding the orienta- 
the entering student, the focus of atten- 
s to be on what shall be taught the 
during the period at the opening of 
ve year known as “freshman week.” 
each department or administrator in- 
rites a section of the handbook which 
the entering lumber for the academic 
ind by which it is supposedly shaped 


finished product. 
rtunately for the freshman, the preju- 
the makers of the manual and of the 
for the orientation week are apt to 
to their actions, and the freshman is still 
¢, after the festivities are over, just 
s all about. 
study of this matter by the writer and 
\lice King in 1927, a questionnaire was 
} 125 college students in which this ques- 
is asked: “If you were compiling a man- 
freshman week, what items would you 
ie which you would have liked to know 
ou entered college? Please be specific.” 
Sixty per cent. of the 125 students were sec- 
iarter freshmen, with the remainder about 
ly divided among the second- and third- 
classes. Sixty-six were from a large uni- 
and fifty-nine from a small, rather rigid 
ational college. 
addition to the questionnaire, the univer- 
newspaper which had carried a question 
| answer column was consulted, and the psy- 
logical clinie reports were investigated as to 
es of questions asked. The files of the 
per offered no new questions, and the queries 
he maladjusted students in the clinie served 
foree the results of this survey. 
‘he questions asked by the students in the 
ns of the questionnaire may be seen in the 
ing table. Most students listed several or 
re matters which had puzzled them at the 
ginning of the freshman year. 
In regard to the last item, the smaller college 
ip were the only ones who were so per- 


exed (and they had experienced three months 


laily chapel!). On all the other items, how- 
er, the two groups varied so consistently that 
vas not considered necessary to divide the 





Desired information concerning Vo P 


Entrance requirements and pro 
cedure, schedules 14 
Fraternities and sororities 69 15.6 
Requirements, rushing, pledg 
ing, initiation, standards, rela 


tive ranks 


Living quarters, room and board 8 1.8 
Class attendance, cuts 12 2.7 
Health service, hygiene 2 45 
Employment 6 13 
Extra-curricular Total - 6.25 
Activities open to non-frater 
nity men and freshmen 4 A5 
Open to freshmen 5 1.13 
Dramatics and glee clubs 4 90 
Athletics, eligibility 4 90 
Campus organization YM-YW 2 45 


Classification and teaching staff 
Total - 13.09 


Special abilities in special sub 


jects 30 6.81 

Relation between professor and 

student 10 2.27 

Introductions, ete, Faculty not 

known 12 2.7 

Partiality of faculty 6 1.3 
Campus publications, objects, na 

ture, prices 2 45 
Text-books, use of, how to ob 

tain, ete. 4 90 
Vocational guidance 8 1.8 
Library, use, rules, ete. 25 5.67 
Point-hour system explanation, 

grading system explanation 25 5.67 
Majors and minors 8 1.8 
Honorary fraternities, signifi 

cance and requirements 11 2.49 
Departmental and campus clubs 23 9.22 
Location of buildings, class 

rooms, etc. 16 63 
Friends, selection, ete. 20 4.54 
Dates, ete. 4 90 
Parking problem ] 22 
Time budget 27 6.12 
Financial budget 6 1.3 
Advisers 18 4.08 


Campus conduct and class atti 
tude 1] 2.49 


Traditions and ideals 9 6.58 
Religious ideals (peculiar to the 
small college only) 16 3.63 
Total 440 100.00 


The leading items about which the students 


were perplexed, as will be seen from the above 
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(1) 


(2) faculty ability 


able, were: fraternities and sororities and 


and relationships—two mat- 
ters which are usually omitted from the existing 
handbooks. 

It is most evident that existing handbooks do 
1 the 


needs to fullest ex- 
One student aptly says that a handbook 


not suit the student’s 
tent 
would not dare to tell the students what they 
want to know about the faculty, and rightly so. 
We have included several pages of student com- 
ments which seem particularly pertinent. Some 
of the questions may be answered easily, but 
others will require a bit of thought before print- 
ing in a handbook for general consumption. 

The following student responses are included 
chiefly to “see oursilves as ithers see us” and 
are listed without further comment: 

A. The thing that most perplexed me when I first 
entered college was to whom should I go for in- 
formation concerning courses—major-minor—the 
greatest possibilities for the future in graduating 
And I have not 


yet found any one on the campus who can give me 


with such and such degrees, etc. 
the kind of information I desire. My own college 
office is very unsatisfactory, as are others in other 
colleges of the university. 

B. The freshman should be told that the respon- 
sibility of graduating is entirely up to him. 

C. Elimination of professors who have reached a 
certain age and replacement by younger men be- 
cause old men become partial and are ruled by their 
emotions. Younger profs. understand the condi- 
tions that 

D. Homesickness is an ailment characteristic of 


determine the life of the students. 


all freshmen, but they should win new friends, 
broaden their cultural status, and homesickness will 
be a thing of the past. 

E. This is an experiment I have tried—please 
do not repeat. (I might want to do it again.) A 
theme written for one class in English was handed 
in and returned with some correction and a grade 
of **4.°" The handed to another 
Prof. also in English and for the same purpose 
’? Why the difference in 


same theme 


received a grade of ‘‘C +. 
the faculty grading in the same department? 

F. I do not believe a handbook would aid a stu- 
dent. 
swer the fundamental questions of sex, religion, 
A handbook which did 
these offend the stiff- 
necked teaching staff and directors of this giant 
No, don’t help a 


It would not be frank and sincere, nor an- 


social relationships, ete. 


answer questions would 


machine we call the university. 
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student to become individual—keep him ju 
a bolt, a nut. 

G. Why should a student agree wit} 
structor to the very limit of every fact 
make a grade? 

H. Some points on etiquette—many nex 

I. When the 
where students may choose what they int 
and what they are fitted for? (Some of 
I that! W 


choose 


will university get 


~ 


sensible courses at 
us a chance? 

J. Why don’t they try to make th 
quirements—the necessary evils—interesting 
sad to hear a junior say, ‘‘I haven’t had a 
wanted yet’’—I often hear myself talking 

K. Why don’t they rule out more of 
men—why clutter up the classes with dumb 

L. I think the handbook should warn 
men in book buying. Some instructors } 
book for the « 


course could have been completed with 


pay five dollars for a 
advantage without the book; one can get 
out of the This has |} 
me time and time again. Now I don’t 
until I’m sure that I really need then 
M. Why is it that certain students get 


much lectures. 


courses merely through the fact that t! 
to the same fraternity or sorority as the inst 
N. If a student does not pass the fresh: 
telligence test, is he allowed to enter the u 
or is he barred from any certain college? 
O. To help choose an instructor who 


bring out the points in certain courses. 


a difference in ability in instructors 


should be a list classifying the instru 
their special abilities in a certain subject 
P. To whom should a student go with 
difficulties Not to the de 
never in. His faculty adviser—try and find 


which arise? 


the secretary of his college—he feels and 


see that he feels that his time is being w 


What can one dof 

Q. Rules and regulations made clear to t! 
Traditional 
A complete outline of student 
A history of t 


handt 


man. customs and new plans 
traditions, ete. 
ernment methods of election. 
freshman; a 


versity; status of a 


every freshman. 


Why not ask our |} 


+} 


The writer queries : 
sophomores concerning the questions 
zled them as entering freshmen before p! 
ing with the elaboration of our freshma 
plans? LEesTeR Rain 
THe Onto State UNIVERSITY 
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EDUCATIONAL REVIEW 


Edited by WILLIAM McANDREW 


‘em! AN EDUCATIONAL PILGRIMAGE TO ATLANTA 


H are some considerations bearing on 

wards of thinking of education in 
than 
s, of superintendents’ peculiarities, 


terms those of school-board 
gt it’s cipals as persons, and of parents 
a vho think themselves the whole community. 
, ers have to put up with as many) 
annoyances as doctors do, or clergy- 
or traffie officers, or saleswomen, or 
ers. To keep us from wizening there 


Sant cures available. 


“Pro. 
Pearce is at the head of the schools 
That the 
be (nion with an uneommon regard for pub- 
worked 


jucts for Michigan teachers. 


into 


higan. state came 


lueation. Michigan out a 
me of it 


niversity ttle children up through a university and 


extending from classes for 
set a model followed by every common- 


wealth reaching statehood after her. She 
mark of respect upon her schoolmen 
She failed to adopt the New 
ingland title, ‘‘master,’’ or the Scottish 
’’ or the later New York correctly 


’ **Professor’’ 


m the first. 


gard t ‘dominie 
ranslatable term, ‘‘ doctor.’ 
the for the husky young 
aps who taught the children of the earls 
rties It held 
ie fres vears as much of deference, admiration and 

et Wolverines ever put 
’ ** Judge,’’ ‘‘Reverend’’ and the 
set of military titles still in vogue. ‘‘Pro- 
essor’’ Pearee, therefore, he is, and state 


word 


pecame 


has through all these 


as the into 


Squire,’ 


superintendent of public instruction, in 
at pu rge of all the other professors from Ann 
Recently I heard him 


Professor Sexton, superintendent of 


oni. {Arbor to Zilwaukee. 


week nod 
W l 


e schools of Lansing, addressing a con- 
ntion of the public-school teachers of the 
Professor Sexton ran through an in- 





teresting set of expe riences ereditable to 
teachers and to the citizens of the common 
wealth as showing how precious the reputa 
tion of school people should be to all ot Us. 
‘*T don’t know all the towns of Michigan,’’ 


he said, ‘‘but I know sample ones in various 


parts, and I read newspapers of state-wide 
influence. I can’t think of a singel city, 
town or rural community in this state 


where the teacher is otherwise than highly 
The Rotary, the the 


ot he - elubs show 


respected. Kiwanis 


Lions and honor to the 
men. The churches, the literary and social 
societies go after the women. Our ealling 
brings a presumption of respect. Its op 
portunities for friendships and affectionate 
regard of the people best worth knowing 
in any city are not surpassed by those of 
workers in any other occupation known to 
Do 


assertion ? If 


me. know of any exception to 
this do, I 


would let me know the locality, for I don’t 


you 
you wish you 
want to be making wild statements merely 
for the sake of being cheerful and compli 


mentary.”’ 


Professor Pearce, in following, was led 
into commenting upon the same cheery 
theme. His conclusions were that the type 


of pioneers from New York and northern 
Ohio, who made up the first Michigan popu- 
lation, brought with them a well-defined re 
gard for schools and teachers which the 
later immigrants from Germany, Holland, 
Seotland, Scandinavia and Upper Canada 
did not fail to strengthen. sut,’’ said the 
state superintendent, ‘‘the main reason for 
the high regard shown our teachers comes 
from themselves.’’ He enlarged upon the 
improving 
The third 


was estab] shed 


notable activity they show in 
their knowledge and their skill 
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in Ypsilanti. The University of Michigan 
organized a department fifty years ago for 
the training of teachers and superinten- 
teachers in ser- 


Michigan summer schools 


dents. The thousands of 


vice who attend 


education considered by its State 


Sup rint¢ nae nt an evidence P 


In are 
yf professional 
not by physicians, 


improvement equaled 


clergymen or those engaged in any of the 
high class S¢ rvices to the publie. super 
intendent Pearce went into details as to the 
effee if organization 


upon the develop- 


ment of any profession. Students of world 
progress notice three main signs of the ad- 
organization, 


vancement of any profession: 


skill and character 

Organization brings skill, character and 
respect.—Civilized mankind has reached a 
high degree of respect for the medical pro- 
fession. Those who write upon this theme 
are sure that the physician respects himself 
and his ealling, and, in turn, is more highly 
regarded than at any other epoch of the 
world. Organization has been largely re- 
sponsible. The doctors set up their medical 
associations; they assemble to hear papers 
upon new experiments; they hold clinics at 
which expert practitioners demonstrate ef- 
of repairing the human 


fective means 


frame. Thus, organization increases skill, 
skill brings self-confidence, self-respect and 
the the The 


make codes of ethics and subseribe to them. 


regard of publie. doctors 
Their associations emphasize the necessity 
of high-grade character in their members. 
If of their the 


standard they eject him from their guild. 


one number falls below 

Among the lawyers the same influences 
are at work. The practitioner is admitted 
to a company jealous of its respectability. 
The Bar Association hears addresses upon 


the improvement of public service; it issues 


protests against the debasement of law by 


rules 
un- 


corrupt politicians; it has its strict 


for professional honor; it casts out 


worthy members. Organization, skill and 
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character count high among the 
The engineers, the pharmacists 

ticians, the dentists, the artists, tl 

men, promote respect through orgar 


skill and character 


Ri 


life and manners in the days oi 


Becoming more respectable 


many generations ago, one is impr 


the lower regard for of the 


Skill 


many 


tions of men. was distinctly 
than now. 
tice after a short and narrow expe! 
the office of a preceptor. 
ished up the handle of the big fr 

hung around the courts, and read 

or three books reeommended by his 1 
Schools and societies of engineeri 
The ordinary St 


A |] 


committe 


almost unknown 


goods held a low place, indeed. 


and fifty years ago a 


British parliament bewailed the deg 


tion of the times because England 


danger of becoming a nation of s] 
ers. The oceupation of high regar 
that of the commander of troops or « 
the merchant 


ships. Now, with us, 


manufacturer hold themselves in 

spect and command deference from s 
organized. They 
They 


they see 


These men have 


numerous conventions. 


dresses and reports; 


tions covering the details of merehandisi: 
Bu 


of guarding costs, of saving waste 
ness is becoming a science 


man has developed skill. 


The physician eould enter 


The lawy 


? 


hear 


W 


dk mo 


The bus 
His so 


frame ethical codes for the conduct ot! 


members. We find no one in our ¢ 
ashamed to be in trade. 
when one of our former schoolboys 
to see us and we ask what he is do 
radiates a proper pride when he 


He 


company composed of men of cha 


know he is ‘‘a business man.”’ 


Within the memory of persons stil 


the ethies of the storekeeper was lowe! 


now. Caveat emptor’’ was a b 


On the cont: 
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‘ss the buyer's lookout to se plaints that it featured the 
lon’t cheat him,’’ ‘‘ Business is busi- tious speakers over and over an 
Association has substituted new by them to build their reputations 
‘‘The customer is always right,’’ ean borrow the optimist’s motto that 
lose on a sale than displease a things work together for good. w ’ 
‘Unless the service is worth what joice that the superintendents now have 
for it, the transaction fails.’’ big division of their own and that the ma 
tion has brought skill, character, section of the association belongs to evé ry 
ct to the business man. body. We may elect man or woman, class 
teacher or college preside nt, to any office up 
at union.—By this line of thought to the top. In the forty years that I hav 
Superintendent Pearee brings him- known it, the organization has moved into 
ongratulate teachers on the really a policy that parallels the highest motives 
us organization they have set up in to be found in any association, be it o 
a national association of 200,000 ¢lergymen, physicians or any group of di 
; devoted to the maintenance ot voted public servants. 
vh character and public service. It 
nsible in no small degree for th What’s the big tdea?—The reasons for 
spect which Professor Sexton de- supporting the National Education Asso 
s given to Michigan teachers. I ciation are now the most exalted that ani 
that a questionnaire sent to every mate the best impulses that are in any of 
would result in showing that the us. When we get away from the pettiness 
of teachers’ organizations is as_ the Kleinlichkeit, that we inherited from an 
given by schoolmen as is the case ancient period and look at education un 
\Micl lgan. I have heard it with my own hampered by local conside rations. we soon 
rom Cooper in California, Meredith realize that its aims are indeed of the very 
Connecticut, Blair in Illinois, Miss highest kind of inspiring impulses that 
son in Iowa, Thomas in Maine, guide such natures as every decent man or 
n Massachusetts, Miss Trumper in woman wants to acquire. The suprem 
na, Butterfield in New Hampshire, aspirations that make life worth living 
s in New York, Miss Palmer in North progress, civilization, culture, betterment, 
Keith in Pennsylvania, Ranger in service—are so universally conceived to be 
Island, Marrs in Texas, Dempsey in the mission of education that one has only 
nt, Mrs. Preston in Washington and to think over these things with some nat 
han in Wisconsin. I can remember’ ural seriousness to begin to realize what a 


some superintendents hesitated to really fine thing it is to be a teacher. The 


ipon us with real fervor our duty to sneers directed against words like these ar 
They thought it unseemly to sug- curious and interesting. In the memory ot 
sacrifice of any part of a teacher’s men not yet a hundred years old, con 
learned salary. They were influenced tumely, disdain, and scorn have bee 
‘bjection of small minds that teach- poured by the snobs of pen and ink upon 
re being asked to contribute to the abolitionists, Republicans, ministers 
of the men higher up, who took al! hibitionists, peacemakers, purity advoca 
tices and exploited the rank and file. League of Nations, woman suffrage 
ssoclation was alleged to be in the pression of lotteries and upon the public 
of a ‘‘ring.’’ There were com- school system. You need not be very old 
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to note a marvelous diminution 
To be in a 


to be able 


of contempt for all of these. 
profession, or employment or business, or 
pursuit, or whatever you prefer to call it, 
that is moving ahead as ours is will bring 
satisfaction to you whenever you think it 
over broadly and adequately. 

Hlow’s your philosophy? A number of 
contributors to this magazine have lately 
been urging that we need in our present 
educational thought more philosophy. We 
have been testing, counting, measuring, so 
much that these writers fear we are losing 
the and soul-expanding 


sight of large 


ideals which it is the mission of philosophy 


to give. 

Very well, let’s philosophize. 
get out of our own James and Durant, the 
French Bergson, and the English Wells is 


What you 


the conclusion that there is an urge ahead 


and a pull behind. There are forces seek- 


ing to improve, to build up, to refine and 
to beautify; there are powers active in im- 


pairment, destruction, disordering and 


grandfather ealled them 


You can name them what 


hurting. Your 
God and devil. 
you please. You need no eminent author- 
ity to argue you into believing they exist. 
You can meet them on the streets of your 
own town on the way from home to school. 
The men who made edueation a_ public 
service of the states of the American Union 
justified making everybody contribute for 
teachers’ the that we 


shall be dedicated to the positive, construe- 


wages on ground 
tive, progressive, refining, bettering forces 
of the world. If the spirit of God is in 
these things and has to fight and struggle 
against the powers of evil, then by taking 
employment as public-school teachers we 
have elected to play the réle of God’s help- 
ers. No matter how cleverly any brilliant 
magazine writer may sneer at this, the con- 
clusion is uneseapable. The schools were 
not organized give us a living nor to give 
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any one ‘‘an eduecation,’’ but 


American nation’s deliberate 


encourage religion, morality, 
knowledge which is necessary to g 
ernment and to the happiness ot 
The National Congress said so and 
cise words incorporated the idea into 
which has stood unrepealed thes 
and forty-two years. 

Why are teaching ?—The sa 


tions we feel at alliance with the 


you 


and constructive influences of the wor 
enlarged by knowing that the perform 
of a great duty is involved. We get 
couragement from recalling that Was! 
Franklin, Jefferson, Adams a 
revered builders of the nation put 
what they called a matter of prima 
portance. We get a proper pride 
remembering that Lincoln, Garfield, R 
velt, Wilson, Hoover 
concluded that no publie service is 
We hear with approval ou 


ton, 


Coolidge and 


portant. 
fellows adopting similar declarations 
when our Cleveland convention prints 
the front of its program Frank Boynt 
statement of that 
born in or adopted by this republic 

virtue of that fact the right to the de 


+ 


ment, by education, of whatever tal 


our ereed- ever) 


may have as far as his ability and an 
We consider it 
the participants of that convention 


may permit. prope! 


repeat in unison a prayer of the t 


of Colorado, ‘‘ rejoicing in life, grat 


the chance to serve, anxious to lean 
things, to behold new visions, to 
worthier tasks, determined to help.”’ 
comes the president of the Nationa 
ciation, Uel Lamkin, and tells us t 


only are all the theories of educat! 


} 


sort to make us proud of them, 


achievements of teachers are dist 


commendable and, now, not 


those of any profession. 
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voung lives are being guided by us. 
We 
¢ taught the real problems of child- 
We 


ng attention to the men and women 


» training keeps getting better. 
Our teaching grows more vital. 


sed education in their earlier years. 
rapidly moving toward the goal of 

for child. For those 
Lamkin urges us all to join the 


start 
s, Dr. 

Association and thus to keep the 
The 
its are impressed by our advance. 
that Dr. Upham takes for the sub- 


every 


n moving ahead. college 


his inaugural address, when in- 
the Miami 
the improvement in skill that 
The development of 
methods and technics, 


into presidency of 
rsity, 
me to teaching. 
knowledge of 
ipplieation of scientific knowledge 
rocedure to your problems, are mar- 
So says the college president. 
\ssociated Press goes to your secre- 
Professor Crabtree, because of the 
tance of your service, and asks him 


The 


tary, are not going back on the schools 


statement. people, says the 
re more confident in them than ever. 


and associations are cooperating 


Citizens understand teachers 


lers, citizens, better. The lawyers 
ctors now place the teaching profes- 

par with their own. Our ethies 
We won't 


sitions to the disparagement of those 


higher than before. apply 


ng them. We won’t jump our con- 
ts. We have a higher respect for the 
we do than ever. So says our national 


ry 
ve 


iam reconnais- 


cheerful 
[If any doubting Thomas objects 


Bagley’s 


t some of these statements were made to 
hers and purposely play up the pleas- 
I ean give him William Bagley’s 

of American teaching as shown by 


the foreign students at Columbia 


University. It is one of those cireumstan 
tial presentations of an observer who ke ns 


‘*The 1 


Bagley 


his feet on the ground. ising of the 
Dr. 


young listeners from all 


teacher’s status,’’ 
over 
‘‘is the most recent and the most far 

ing fact in American educational history 
A patronizing attitude of thinly veiled con 
tempt, common the world over, was a very 
serious handicap to the service in America 


It kept morale at a low point. 


Those who 


remained as teachers acquired an inferior 
They 
openly regretted they had not gone into 
other work. 
not to teach. 
the most 


ity complex of large dimensions 
They advised their students 
This notion has been one of 
serious obstacles to the deve lop 
ment of a real profession of teaching in our 
country. To-day many of the old handi 
caps are gone. Fifteen years ago the aver 
age teacher had no more than a high-school 
training. To-day sixty per cent. of our 
teachers have had at least two years prep- 
aration beyond high school. In _ several 
states the proportion of better prepared is 
The enrol 


in normal schools and teachers’ col- 


nearly one hundred per cent 
ment 


leges has doubled in five years. In publie 


esteem the teacher’s calling has made sig 


nificant advances. High school enrolment 


regis 


has trebled in fifteen years; colleg 


tration has doubled in ten yea The 


inferiority comple x is ¢ rtainly giving 
] 


place to a sense of professional pride and 


dignity, tempered, as may it be always, by 


a keen sense of the complexities ot the 
teaching problem and a recognition of the 
serious responsibility upon us. Teachers 
the last 


their membership in the National Eduea 


within ten years have increased 


tion Association so that it has grown from 
10,000 to 200,000. 


It rests with teachers to 
decide where our profession will advance 


We ar 
breakin: 


and how it will do it. gett 


toward a real democracy 
distinction between el 


ementars 
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and those of older students.”’ 


These are some of the gains enumerated by 


Dr. Bagley. 


teachers 


Not If now you turn to the 


survey by Dr. 


done yet. 
Ross Finney you will get a 
conception of the magnitude of problems 
We have the prospect of 


so much yet to do that the satisfaction of 


vet to be solved. 


we shall be needed 


We can con- 


knowing how greatly 
and wanted will not wane. 
yratulate ourselves with the classical truth 
that it is better to travel hopefully than to 
arrive. There is plenty yet to do. 

The testimony establishes the gain in 
character, skill, self-respect and public re- 
gard achieved parallel to the strengthening 
of our voluntary association. It points 
plainly to my duty as teacher actively to 
support our great organization. One need 
not argue for the personal advantage one 
gets from meeting the bright and agreeable 
people that will assemble at the meeting in 
Atlanta. 
attendance will 


A large proportion of those in 
the South. 


In charm of personality, in hospitality, in 


be teachers of 


professional spirit, they rank so high that 
every visitor from other parts of the coun- 
try gets a distinet inspiration from meeting 
them. The sociability and liveliness of the 
sessions are tonic in their effect. One leaves 
with a distinct feeling of greater satisfae- 
tion at being a teacher. A big convention 
washes away pettiness that comes to any 
practitioner from too much confinement in 
one locality. These personal benefits are 
worth while, but they do not give the satis- 
faction that can come to every participant 
who will keep alive the larger motive of 
duty toward what the eminent of 
Americans have called the greatest of pub- 
I should go to Atlanta because 


most 


lic services. 
I want to push a great cause, nothing less 
Mr. Hoover 
I should go 


than the hope of the world. 
to call it that. 
to become a 


is the latest 
more valuable 


I should in- 


with intent 


pusher in a great movement. 
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tend that the service in my ow 
should be better from my having 
the 
unimportant my district may seem t 
is for it and all others like it that 
The as 


meetings are a concentrated summ 


meetings. No matter how 


grams are organized. 
I ean get much from them if I «& 


as I set my own pupils about any 


study. 

Making the best of it. It 
plan, before leaving home, to ob 
selves in some way that will « 
when we reach Atlanta to get 


meetings that which they are int 
give. If we should engage, wit] 
benefit our own system, to present 
ers’ meetings at home next fall ‘‘t 
looking suggestions from the Atlant 
ing,’’ this would make our attenda 


If ev 


this advant 


worth while for everybody. 


board would aim at 
should designate and pay teachers 
der this service the money would 
But if 


comes to us, it 


spent. no official offer ot 
is well worth whi 
to offer this service ourselves befor 
I know it. 
bound to report conventions for 


home. ] have someti! 


tional magazine. On such oceasio! 
had to use what I eall my mind 
been obliged to select my SESSIONS W 
to take my notebook and pencil alo 
laughed at for working so busily w 
many of the others were sitting « 
their chairs as one might indolent): 
himself in front of a good fire. 1 
the easier time, but I got the mor 
that if 


meeting with no sense of real r Sp 


It stands to reason you 
the pearls cast upon the audienc 
choicest educators of the world wi 
slip through your mental fingers a! 
school opens in the fall, your me! 
Atlanta will be a jumble of pretty 
handsome men, hot waffles, beaut 








end a few strains of sweet songs 

are delightful recollections to hav: 

are much more enjoyable if they 

¢ with some of the carefully worked 

nelusions that the speakers hav 

isly and skilfully prepared for you 

| junketing days of the association 

er. It is no longer a merry picnic 

the main attraction made up ot 

try, music, and bright shows. It is 

assemblage of ‘‘professors,’’ you and 

gy the rest of us, seeking to mark the progress 
great calling and to push it ahead 

notehes more. It represents a tre- 

us amount of work by a multitude 

lustrious people giving you their best. 

If the speaker does more work than his 

idience the affair is out of kilter. Every- 

‘ward body, if he thinks about it, knows this to 


be true. 


St Don’t be laughed out of it.—Get your 
tebook, then—good size and stiff covers. 

Take it to the meetings. Don’t be ashamed 

have it on your lap. Get the drift of the 

S sort speaker’s argument. Write your analysis 
You'll find that your enjoyment of 

g the meeting is enhanced tenfold. Who 


s | says so? William James, his _ brother, 
edu Henry, David Grayson, Nathaniel Haw- 
thorne, Ralph Waldo Emerson, David 
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Belasco, Bernard Shaw, H. G. Wells. 
Lawrence Abbott and B. C. Pythagoras 
The mortal remains of some of them may 
be buried, but what they said about taking 
notes lives on and is especially applicable 
to you and to me listening to an address at 
an educational meeting. Note-taking in 
such circumstances is a real exercise in 
courage, because your timid and lazy 
friends and especially the book men, who 
are neither timid nor lazy, but hardened to 
conventions, will laugh at you. That great 
traveler, Augustus Hare, remarked what 
you get from an important place depends 
on what you take with you. Take a note- 
book. You think I am making Atlanta a 
task. You are right. 

Here, then, is a sum of the whole matter 
Your National Education Association, fol 
lowing the track of the learned professions, 
business and industry, has, through organi- 
zation, advanced the character, skill, confi- 
dence and reputation of teachers. You are 
obligated to push these benefits further. 
You do it by attending the Atlanta meet- 
ing and reporting its high points to your 
brother and sister professionals back home. 
It adds to your satisfaction in life and 
enables you to aid us in getting nearer that 
far-off divine event toward which the 
whole creation moves. 


A REVIEW OF PROFESSIONAL BOOKS 
By HOI BIBLIOLOGOI 


With everybody present and on time our 


a club came to order without being called to it 
, and heard some informal reports upon the prog- 
; ress of professional reading. Principal Philip 

Manzer told us that since November some 

S eighteen teachers in his school had been meeting 
by with him from three o’clock until half past four 
most} following a program similar to those of the 
whi Bibliologoi, exeept that only one contributor re- 
ports at each meeting. “It was a little con- 
wome! strained at first,” he said. “Although nearly all 

1 gal the teachers have worked with me for several 





years they secmed nervous when undertaking 
to discuss the contents of a book. I knew there 
would be a strong inclination to read papers. 
So I made it a prime agreement that we 
wouldn’t. <A thing that bothered me a good deal 
was the tendency of the reciters to look at me 
most of the time and to expect me to ask the 
questions and to lead the discussions. We 
obviated that by electing a moderator, a dif 
ferent one for each meeting. She, whoever she 
is, keeps the affair from getting stiff and formal. 
I have said they mustn’t have any hesitation 
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We'll call 


any session a success that has as many as two 


about staying away from meetings. 
present. The interest has been remarkable.” 

“T guess I made myself too much of a man- 
said the Viking Maid. “I’ve 
chairman right along. My folks elected me. I 


wanted to make the thing go and knew I could. 


ager,” been the 


Next year I'll adopt the idea of a new moderator 
for every session.” 

The General, Dr. Batwell, and Old Locality 
all reported their branch Bibliologois as running 
and the Stevedore told of theirs 


well. Euclid 


only just begun. Polly, the political, informed 
us that Anna, the arguer, and Luther, the lit 
had 
teachers getting ready for the principals’ ex 
that 


joined with her and a group of 


erary, 


amination and their program consists of 


weekly discussion of chapters of Henry 


Morrison. 


A Sympathetic Scientist Suecoring Schools 
Sociologically: Snedden. Martin of Tours be- 
He spoke as follows: “Dr. 
I like it. I like his 


American view of the office of publie education. 


gan the reviewing. 
Snedden has a new book.’ 
It is a precaution taken by the people, organ 
ized as government, to provide that the people’s 
affairs shall be conducted so as to supply an 
enlightened public opinion. It would be easy 
for a professor of education ‘in the college of 
teachers at Columbia University to be so satu- 
rated with the lore of methods and principles 
as to lose sight of the fact that when our edu- 
made all people, whether 


cational pioneers 


parents or not, pay for the schooling of children 


the logic of that act is the assumption that the 
public schools are to benefit everybody, not 
merely or chiefly the families which have chil- 
dren. ‘The Dr. 
Snedden, ‘a substantial range of appreciations 
of the and past, 
present, and of the not distant future in the 
service of which education has developed and 
Heretofore these 


teacher needs to have,’ 


says 


societies social conditions, 


must continue better to serve. 
appreciations have been derived largely from 
the history of education or from the study of 


its principles and philosophy.’ It is not enough. 
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trom its development out of our ke 
the 


support, is, with us, a political, a eivi 


edueation from nature otf its 


service. Therefore the social scienc 
drzwn upon to give teachers the nec: 
grounds for interpreting the purpos 
schools and for improving processes 
with more adequate aims. 

“Dr. Snedden is fully aware of 
factory condition of public school 
that of the 


forty-two per 


reminds us 750,000 


Amerieéa, cent. ol 


women are under twenty-five yea 


twenty-two per cent. of the 


With 


such numbers attempting the very dil 


men 


twenty-five. immature persona 
lems of developing better citizens the 
ness of the situation is aggravated by 
This gre 
often with little supervision, is unequal 


task 


turn-over of 100,000 persons. 


as conceived by students of edu 


When one sees what a complex and delicat 


the training of a human disposition is a 
for the most part, it is entrusted to hal! 
youngsters who say they are attempting 
short 
up, we realize how easy it is for a w 


for a time until something bette: 
revile, abuse, denounce and cover with « 
We ha 
history, centuries old, wherein we wer 
Horace to 


Dickens, to the time of men yet living 


the whole tribe of teachers. 


of ridicule, from Shakes} 


“One of our fellow townsmen, the 
Edward Yeomans, Chicago 
vertised us by articles in The Atlant 

and then in a book, ‘Shackled Yout! 
remember his widely published pictur 
of us as part of the mass of those in 

antediluvian thought, often with intelli 
the monkey grade, going about our ta 
deadly complacency, knowing nothing 
responsibilities, unable to understand 
planations of them because we have no fa 
with which to understand. Mr. Yeom: 
means of that little book, pumped such : 
of muddy water over us as to make 


plauded by the always available crowd o 


manutacturer 


Edueation under our American laws, education who like to see something dirtied. Beca' 
the remarkable difference in his attitude 
that of Dr. Snedden I revert to Mr. Yeon 


In the midst of really beautil 


1 David Snedden, ‘‘ Educational 
feginners,’’ The Macmillan Co., New York. 
pp. $3.50. 


ys 


Soeiolk gy for 
636 aebeye 
diatribes. 
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upon the joy of life and while giving 

ful details of his realization of it in New 

i } nd during his summers and in California 
vinters, he has his fling at us as putting 

ws of a prison-house around the grow 

| remember he asked whether children 

stimulated in sehool to continue their intel 

terests. With astounding assurance, as 
re familiar with the schools of his own 

Hi ~o or of New England or of California, 
hers ir swers as readily as a sworn witness, ‘Not 
635 it a Too many of us who have no right to 
this 


standing 


re teaching was the conclusion of 
that 


the school he looks upon it with peren 


writer who confesses 
iness because it ‘evidently is not fune 
in such a way as to justify any more 

inereased happiness.’ ‘Outside’—that 
t hor ns him. 
1 to the Now, Dr. Snedden is not standing outside 
hool as Mr. Yeomans says himself to be. 
ate task ps that is why the Snedden book is per 
ted by a calm assurance that the American 

and the American teacher are progress- 


Mr. 


the outside, proclaims us too stupid to see. 


toward all the things that Yeomans, 
cation,’ says our Snedden, ‘is rapidly be 
onter coming a selence, a great field of human work 
which the findings of many 

ices are increasingly applied.’ Our Chi 
author remarks if Americans had sense 


most useful 


enough they could get on without schools. 


brilliant rhey are not essentials. Something happened 
The man with a book 
He finally 


education of 


rer, ad to make them seem so. 
over the man who had none. 
An | got himself with the 


other people’s children.’ 


intrusted 
On the other hand, our 
anal t leachers College author thinks the facts so well 
vn to all his readers that he merely hints 
aks witl at the recorded truths that our schools were not 
of out stituted by teachers who got themselves in- 
trusted with other people’s children. Snedden 
ssumes that we know that schools were pro- 

sed by Franklin and Washington and Jeffer 
son and Madison and Monroe and Webster and 
him ap (iinton and Mann and Lincoln and a long line 
Americans who were not schoolmasters but 
cause He knows that the citizens, not the 
ude and ‘eachers, of the New England towns introduced 
ls and that associations of workingmen in 
sylvania petitioned for public education 


yf peop 


tatesmen. 


yeoman 5 


stunl nas 
iui a 
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Whereas Mr. 
remarks ‘the less necessary you make schools 
the better.’ 
fonder of her children than is any other nation 


before the Revolution. Yeomans 


Dr. Snedden notes that America 1S 


in the world and is making the schooling of 
them more and more necessary, to the amazing 
extent of 600 per cent. increase in high sehools 
alone in the past ten years. 

“The professor conceives that for many pur 
poses it is useful to divide us into two mor 
or less interlocking groups: the policy makers 
and those who carry out their intent. Super 
intendents, supervisors, principals and research 
ers are clearly, he says, of the first class, as 
are progressive teachers who make themselves 
worth appointment in curriculum revision. The 
Edu 


infancy, 1s 


essence of this kind of work is scientific. 


cational sociology, still in its 
naturally not yet secure, even though it is one 
of the fastest in development among the social 
sciences. It is handicapped by the fact that 
teaching is in the hands of so large a propor 
tion of young girls. Stenography is the only 
pursuit that has a larger percentage of them. 
Dr. Snedden, in his chapter, ‘Who are the 
poliey makers?’ seems to have had his eye on 
Readers in other localities will think 
sketch 
of what may be considered a typical situation 
She grad 


She is 


our town, 


him looking at them. He gives a pen 
‘Miss B. D. is twenty-one years old. 
uated from a near-by teachers college. 
healthy, attractive, and very sociable, almost 
excessively fond of good times, dress and the 
refined male and female companionship of her 
own age and type. Her intelligence quotient 
is at the high point of the third or at the low 
point of the fourth quarter for all adults. She 
is disposed to work hard and faithfuliy as a 
teacher and shows no ability to work through 
the larger problems of education which were 
frequently called to her attention in the train 
ing school. She has no intention to teach more 
than four or five years. In spirit and training 
she is fitted to serve as a fairly good executant 
official 


of educational programs set by her 


superiors.’ Hold that picture in your mind and 
set beside it Dr. Snedden’s portrait of 


intendent E. M.’ 


see 


‘Super 


He graduated from a good eolle ve. served 


five years as a high-school teacher, seven years 


as principal of elementary and of high schools, 
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gave two and a half ye: study for his 
doctor’s degree, six years as principal of a 
large high school, and ten years as superinten 
dent. Obviously he ranks in the upper twenty 
per cent. of all the men who graduated thirty 
years ago. He writes a good paper and makes 
a well-received address. He is keenly inter- 
ested in educational progress. 

“*The school board is ready to authorize re- 
construction of the whole curriculum. The 
superintendent recommends that members of the 
local system, a few educators from abroad and 
a few well-equipped laymen cooperate in the 
work. How much should Miss B. D. and 
those like her,’ asks Dr. Snedden, ‘be looked to 
for help in policy making?’ And then he gives 
this suggestion to those bewildered school boards 
who are hypnotized by the slogan ‘democracy 
in edueation.’ ‘The great majority of teachers 
are not to inaugurate or even to reconstruct 
educational policies, but rather to give effect to 
them. It would seem no less absurd to expect 
most teachers to decide what courses should 
be given as to look to a young engineer to 
say into what region a new railway should be 
built, or a young interne to make basic policies 
for the hospital, or a young lieutenant to serve 
on the board of strategy.’ 

“Dr. Snedden’s persuasive logic as to why 
the coming teacher should study the social 
sciences seems to me not only sound but as 
outlining a procedure which requires immediate 
adoption. Examine the courses in our training 
schools: the history of education, the philoso- 
phy of teaching, general psychology. They 
might be useful to an intending researcher or 
curriculum-maker, but the mass of the young 
women taking the courses certainly will have 
very little to do with the determination of 
educational policies. But they should be helped 
toward becoming adept in working with the 
social groups, the school classes, that custom 
and economy require. They should, in their 
training schools, have learned well what are the 
local and community adjustments which they 
should make and maintain toward children, 


parents, gossips, and school authorities. 
“Accordingly, Dr. Snedden addresses himself 
to these beginners in the study of education. 
He seems to me to have a real affection for 
them. He has no condescending or patronizing 


air. He is an appreciator. He says 
us to appreciate the social world whi 
of all kinds should serve. He earri 
the visible and invisible relationshi; 
they serve humanity. He treats ot 
races and their possible decay, of 
of getting and using wealth, of | 
democratic hopes and gains, of our 
culture, aspirations and prospects, 
of our social diseases, and considers 
tion of what progress we are making 
into our status as professionals, our | 
of school, and of the sociological four 
the different things we teach and do 
“It is a progressive book in a new 


conceives our service in a large and 


mentary spirit restrained by a healt! 


but inspired by a vigorous faith.” 


The Road out of the Ruts: Park. 
Manzer speaks of other enthusiasn 
his own. 

“You people are an interesting study 
psychology. Have you ever noticed 


praise of the books reviewed by 


grows warmer as the evening advances! 


haps there is a subconscious feelin 
petition in you as in the bally-hoo 


fair. Perhaps you have an instinctive 


convince us that the book you selecte: 

pile was better than the others becaus 
a better judge of books, or perhaps t! 

of the delicious collations the gra 

Alice has given us here moves us t 

best for our supper. At any rat 

reading the accounts of our meeti1 
think we had discovered the best that 
printed.” 

“We have,” said Anna the arguer 
over half-a-dozen books and give you 
or two of the best.’ 

“T’ve often wondered,” said Polly 
ical, “what Papa Rose does with t! 
which we bring back unreviewed.” 

“That’s simple,” said the paterfan 
wait a meeting or two and then put * 
table again. If nobody takes them 
’em to Peter the Reader. If he do 


them worth reviewing they must be prett 
so I give them to dentists for the tables 


waiting rooms.” 
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| was about to say,” continued Philip, 


enthusiasm for my book? has an 


erent source. The subject is not as 


to me as it ought to be. The master 
to take the book. 


It has warmed me to ardor. 


It has gained my 
Why? 
author, Maxwell Park, a student ot 
als of education, a teacher of 
an author with experience, has con 
eighty-four pages the very essence 
a concrete, a searching, a gripping 


id practice of present-day education. 


| him with all the fervor of one who 
real thrill. 
sa discovery. 

does he do? 


und professional study the big prin 


Park’s book, | 


rie need a 
He earries into teacher 


self-activity, individual adjustment, 


the 
education has been securing for the 


and diagnostie testing, such as 
r of children. Park accepts the repeated 
H. 


the method of life’s progress is 


orked out convincingly by Wm. 
that 


L- 


ik upon problems and tasks. I can 
the author asking himself what are the 
needful things for teachers to know and 
Can I choose a small workable library that 
of these 
A five-foot shelf is too long for the 


a clear and concise view 
se. I must have something comparable 
courses offered in the training schools, 
term. I'll 
library half a dozen books best suited 


nners. 


three-hour eourse for one 


Here is what he chooses: 


1 Keith: ion to Teaching.’’ 


; ‘* Introduction Education. ’’ 
Mifflin. 
‘*Introduction to Teaching.’’ Apple 


r and Armentrout: ‘‘ Introduction to Edu- 
Seott, Foresman. 

lier: ‘‘A First Book in Education.’’ Cen 

**Introduction to Scientific Study of Edu 
Ginn, 


wuthor gives you thirty-seven more read 
t you may find valuable. But on his 
le six he concentrates, so that they com- 


ll G. Park, ‘‘A Problem Outline in In- 
to Teaching.’’ The Century Co., New 
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pletely cover 
essential. 

“For the first time 
an authority (besides mys« 
the wasteful futility of the 
professional reading. A 


read. In t majority ol « 
observed the reading is improperly 
leman undertak 


We 


way. For 


the lady or gent 
book 


read in 


as a task. in this book-revi 


that reviewin 


thing we ¢i But for 


the only 


study it 1s comparable to devourn 


ration of victual 


read too much’ is a 


necessary 
teacher, in service, should be persua 


that 


a short piece, to ruminate on it, 


it well, to use it in the classroom 


Only so is it digested and made a part of one’s 


organism. Now, a prime feature of Maxwell 


Park’s little manual is that it requires this very 
thing. You can’t do anything with his book in 


He 


teacher, for he makes the 


any other way. must be a fascinating 


progress through the 


fundamentals of teaching intensely personal 


interesting. Admiral Fisk 
Moltke, before that 
Park 


objectives. ] 


and 
Von 
work, 


and 


begins with a distinct array o 


can imagine him ever since he 


made up his mind to produce this hook jol Fig 


down, in his classroom, in his walks, in hi 


reading, after conversation, what our 


occupa 


tion needs to give 


it the respectability of 


profession. I ean picture him 
classifying his notes, rejecting what 
he intends for his book will not adm 
a striking outline of the aims of hi 
them are the saving of the 

pupil and teacher in reaching a cor 
things that make a teacher a prof 
wish,’ says Mr. Park, ‘to get a student 
lish his aims, to know what t! 
education is for, to form 

proposals, not to swallow whole 

but to develop a constructively ¢ 
Accordingly, the book asks the intending teach 
ers some four hundred questions and leaves the 
blank under 
‘What do you think are the needed : 
professional growth?’ ‘What Mr 


think about it? ‘Mr. Judd? ‘Mr. Dearborn?’ 


space each one for the answer 


lor 


Bagley 
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‘What do you think,- now, after getting their that he gives you book and page of yo 
view?’ ‘You, you, you, are the person I am half-dozen authorities who, in advan 
after. It is you who are going to teach. It is have thought upon these same questions 
your ideals that are going to guide you, not’ trate what is meant by the profession 
Bagley’s, Judd’s, nor Dearborn’s until what- of your position.’ Along with this he ¢ 
ever of them you have tried and selected becomes Cortland Teachers’ Oath, framed by Pr 
a part of yourself.’ De Groat. I remember him. I met 

“Mr. Park fights against the transitory National Education convention when 
nature of ideas obtained from easy reading and high-school inspector of the New York 
from listening to speakers at teachers’ insti- Department of Education. He was on 
tutes. His book develops in you the habit of most cheery, solid, business-like, modest 
note-making, outlining, organizing and sum-_ in-earnest participants in the discus 
marizing the results of study. When you have’ heard. Here is his oath for the teacher 
finished the course you have here a work of come out of his state normal school: 
your own. All Mr. Park’s matter will then be publicly declare my faith. I will alw 
in the nature of secondary contributions to your my practice set forth the life that | 
own book. I hope in subsequent printings he have lived by those whom it is my duty 
will give the volume a shape approaching that influence. I will exalt truth and honor, 
of an ordinary book, say eight and one half by meanness and deceit. I will pity and enc 
five inches. Then you can stand it on an ordi- the weak and inspire the strong. | 
nary bookshelf along with your library of six charitable. I will be loyal to my 
other authors, besides yourself, on education. officers and to my associates. I will be 
I agree with a writer in SCHOOL AND Socrery § rageous, temperate, persevering, patriotic, 
that a need of our age is solid, well-bound, true. I will treat the children intrusted 
lasting, handy-shaped notebooks, diaries, and as I would have others treat my brother 
souvenir volumes conducive to retention rather sisters. I solemnly engage to direct my efi 
than final discard because they don’t fit any- toward making each day’s work better than 
where. of the days before.’ 

“As I have already suggested, this book is “Park’s book is staunchly in earnest 
planned to make the user think his own  palaver, no sob-stuff about the hard work 
thoughts, fortified by the judgment of men of the teacher. He conceives it to be as import 
experience and sane view. ‘I wish,’ says the and difficult and fascinating as that ot! 
author, ‘to develop initiative and responsibility pital nurse or a family doctor. ‘Write 
in educational procedures.’ He might have _ he says, ‘what your duty is in finding th 
called it ‘getting out of grooves.’ Although it dividual difficulty of the failing child 
seems primarily intended for beginning teachers arithmetic class.’ ‘Explain what yo 
in the early terms of a training school, I should regarding your duty to train desirable 
think it a prime basis for the classes of princi- of conduct.’ ‘How will you develop alt 
pals, superintendents and coaches for promo- leadership motives?’ ‘List a few of the 
tional examinations for higher certificates con- worth-while out-of-school professional or 
ducted in every live educational system. Mr. professional activities in which you shou 
Park repeatedly sets the stage for group dis- gage.’ ‘How would you use a teacher-self-rating 
cussion by classes. He gives them live topics to seale?’ (He submits a sample.) ‘Why is 
talk about, current theories and practices, unsafe to teach children the most ftrequ 
pressing problems. accepted notions and practices of present 

“Observe a few samples: ‘Note some of the books and of adults? ‘Why should 
attractive aspects of teaching.’ ‘Name and rank an active member of the local, state 
as to importance, means of professional growth.’ tional education associations?’ And so 


‘Give your idea of your proper attitude and the most solid, personal, thorough self-ana‘yss 


effort toward it... Remember he wants you to of us, as teachers, to be found in print 
wrice your conclusions permanently with ink is a conception of education that dispenses 
directly in the place provided for them. Recall the old wishy-washy, apologetic tone 
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rmy of teachers’ and presents the service that any country is superior 
n’s big business, no pastime, no stop States in any important respect. Thirty-eight 
it a profession, a career, full of th per cent. held that we ought to conquer, annex 
ies of high skill, attractiveness, and and develop Mexico. Forty-eight per cent. sai 
10n the offices of the g of Nations 
ng the forty-eight men and women wit} France. In general. tl 


ie 

have the honor to work in the scho lacked sympathy, ideals of 
‘ 7 { > WwW ? , ad . . 

[ am the able or too unworthy prin- standing, and tolerance for other 


pending on how I feel at the time, are (> reluctantly concludes from 


ometimes eight teachers who cherish ; . . 
sseepaune ; : * tion is available that civie training 


ambition of getting a certificate and 
-_ - ° S neglects all but a narrow and inadequate aspect 


to manage. I am recommending each of the duty of the citizen trained at public 
Mr. Park’s remarkable course and to use expense for the preservation and improvement 
culture. I commend it to each of you of civic ideale. Teachers outside of resolution 
tonie, and food.” passing meetings are not living up to their 
professed beliefs. In some communities it is 
s worth a Nobel prize. This was the con 


n of Polly the political. 


difficult and dangerous for a teacher to present 
any but an unpatriotic patriotism, that of the 
s a book* that increases my p >i , , . 

l i ook hat in es m) pride in self centered, America first, domineering type 


jfession and my satisfaction at being a It is a pseudo-patriotism that actually harms 


heeanse , , ah : : 
— bees of our number, William the nation morally and materially In certain 
instructor in school administration, Stan 


University, tackles a world problem and 


localities one stands in danger of being called 
traitor if he denounces it. The _ hysterical 


es it W suc co ehensio yacityv . 
ith such =Pe h nsion, capacit charges against a former superintendent ol 


sane judgment as to put his treatise in the Chicago schools illustrate this tendency. There 


rank of the best discussions of » su- . ’ 
k of th t discussions of the su- are many instances in which schools have en 


v imports yroblems of peace d war. . 
important problems of peace and couraged international hatred. 


} 


teachers, says Mr. Carr re certainly . 
: » oN retain! “Mr. Carr seems to me to realize the difficul 


; 
\ 


d that the fundamental justificati oO 

hod - justifient na ' situation of the teachers and to give credit to 
r everybody contribute the cost of educat- af 
en the cost of educat- +p, prevailing sentiment of them toward sanity, 


hildren is that they may be -parer 
hey may be prepared in progress and departure from the barbarity 


fine art of getting along with othe eople. . . 
} lit; ] r a oth 4 _— which is war. He knows that when we are 
ocial, eivie, political, aim of publie schools . . 
~— 3 I a given a chance to help in making courses of 
Yrominent in education ought at 
. ational thought study we put in lessons on the promotion of 


We don’t see » hav rerv fs : 
, ed n't seem to have come very far good will between the nations as we did here 
the training for world-citizenship We . “Le , 

- ; rid - nship. : in Chicago. He knows that we have hostile 
seem to agree that suc P ine is re ; : 
- su h training 1S a pre boards ol education to contend with who order 


nderant obligation upo » schools. We 
pon the hool: such matter suppressed as did our Chicago 


s good, hone: solutions to this effee : ; 
) * = é eeiedeangecie board, gut Mr. Carr does us the honor to 
educational conventions | when Mr. . 
nventions but hen recognize that courage and righteousness are 

es Glass, or Mr. George Counts, or Pr . 
1K , ke ™ ts, or Pro existent and necessary characteristics of a pub 
eonarc 00s ake e surveys otf . 
ll * = e their sary allies lie-schoo]l teacher, and his book, without any 

is actually done in the classrooms thev . . 
Rep, seal : : , ate he; thing of the manner of the preacher or exhorter, 

s that it is very little, indeed, of this sort. . . : 
Frederick. ; ’ ’ ada is calculated to reach and strengthen the best 
frederick, in SCHOOL AND SOcIEeTy, gives ; 
‘ _ r : named ai impulses of our profession. 
prising facets brought out in his investigation cen , leo hl 
f civ hi , f The calmness of his style is a remarkable 
results of civic teaching, or lack of it, , 
' pape Me k element of strength. You may take, for ex 
iigh-sehool students. Fifty-nine per cent. ; —? ‘ f 
: ample, his chapter on the fighting instinct. If 


ved that atrioti ic y . 
iat no patriotic American would admit I didn’t 


belittle the intent and effect of his 


“titiam G. Carr, “* Education for Citizenship. treatment I would say these pages are nothing 


rd University Press, California. 225 pp. : is . 
short of delicious. With a cheerful nerve, he 
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calis out William Jame 5. 
William MeDougall, and 


lor pugnacity 


their al 


With his keen 


throws 


‘yuments 


ple nty of igh 


scalpel he dissects their reasonings, 


which you see | 


away the portions have no bear- 


ing upon ion, and, as you look for 
Fight 


writer 


conclus 
what ind there is not 


has 


rets tor 


Your 
authoritative definitions o 


| 


= ail 
puts highting alongside 


been called an instinct. 


ing 
in 
this defini- 
tion a at one. It doesn’t match, anywhere. 
This whole chapter, quite apart from its moral 
significance, is an example of reasoning so well 
done and withal so entertaining that it is worth 

text-book 


composition, or rhetoric, or debating, or logie. 


transferring bodily to a school on 


I’ve read it three times already. 


Like a piece 
of good music, it stands repetition. 


“The entire book has a rare combination of 
vigor and modesty. You are not 


pushed by it 
You 


given an elevated conception of your business 


any conviction the author has. are 


as a public-school worker. You are reminded of 


what world-citizenship has come to by 


day. 


the 
lured 


mean 
You are retold the 
facts ot 


diseussion 


changes in your own 


of education, essential 


You 


physical-training, military drill, geography, 


objec tives 


psychology. are into a 


ol 


history and literature, all flavored with a re- 
Try 


You 


really 


freshing simplicity and pleasing manners. 
his analysis of the personnel of 
to the that 
fought by those who would have voted 
to all the facts in the 
could have been placed them without 
When we 
examine any war we find that its strongest sup- 
but 


education. 


wars. 


come conclusion wars are 


against 
going war if dispute 
before 


exaggeration or appeal to passion. 


port was not an_ instinct propaganda. 


Propaganda is a kind of There you 


are! War is caused by the people who expect 
to gain by it. They educate the community 
What are we doing? Oh, following 
that the 


and teacher are remote from the world. 


into war. 
classroom 
How 


get so remarkable a war spirit? 


a tradition which assumes 
did Germany 


} 


By making militarism a part of the education 
How is a 
in the 
By the 
teachings the preponderating, 
day-by-day, work of the classroom. What 


teacher-training, 


of the whole people, old and young. 


sane conception of life to be secured 


world? By the guidance of reason. 
making of its 
is 


necessary ? Organization, 


[VoL. XXIX 


school-board action, a program, a 
ot lile and prog 


“Not only has Mr 


Vivac essay a com 


ess 


OUS 


subject, Dut 


+ 


; } 
the best two h 


itabie 


et su 


Lor t 
I am prepar 
book should be : 
H ju tear hers heha 
have: 
‘The 


able study* of 


Wickham. 
Commonwealth Fund 
misconduct, al 


school children. 


The investigs 


Chicagoan of the staff of 


Juvenile Research who, 


publie school teacher and principal, 


studies in child guidance in Cleveland, 

and New York. He is now 

cists of the New York 
} 


Guidance. Our judgment 


one of 
Institute 
as to what 
misbehavior is mostly unscientific ar 
Our customary opiions on are 
more called in question as a calm 
observation is employed. We are 
opportunities of getting a consistent 
of child life and child needs. Conside1 
treatment of problems are being seru 
The relation of behavior 
to 


prising situation, not very highly er 


reformed. 


to adult action is coming be see! 


us. Our own attitude needs carefu 


When we are dissatisfied with a cl 


havior we assume there’s something wr 


him. How do we know the trouble 


? Nobody 


us is more coneerned wit! 


than we teachers. We are in the yout 
Child-study has been recognized as ar 


Now, says Mr. Wickham, it 


able that we have more teacher study. 


for us. 


ingly he asks, what are the things you 
chiefly back of the conduct of ch 


measure the responses of 


will have a measurement of tl 


American school. Most of the text 


school discipline treat of faults which a 


considered important by the individua 
Mr. Wickham gets teachers of 


Wickham, 3 
Attitudes. ’’ 
Ave., New 


4FE. K. 
Teachers’ 


578 Madison 


The 
York. 


ommonwe: 


247 py 
I 


‘*Children’s Behav 
C 





+ 


pecause 


am 18 
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= to list behavior problems tor 


ects his many hundred responses 

ation. Disorderliness in the 

<d existent in 100 per cent. ot 
some teachers while others r 


as observable. One teacher re- 


her children as dishonest 
ot 


Some ¢all at- 


o! 


re are no instances untruth- 


of their children. 
in a large 
Many other 


lful disobedience 

their boys and girls. 
1 that they never have observed it 
You 


hool children 


learn that over two 
cheat and that 
that all whisper contrary to rules 


You 


personal equation 


none 


one does SO. 
the 
ol 


periment of having papers rated 


ly are saying 


vs that 


ions out year. You are re- 
rt teachers until the same set 


You 


he wise Wickham bothers 


&» pe 
vets scores of from 0 to 100. 

why 
irther into an investigation which, 
liscloses such a lack of solid foun- 
But 


mushiness which is the object 


ch to build any conclusion. 


5 
am 


s study, which is so important 
ird-headed trustees of the Common 
1 vote the money necessary to carry 


he tables and charts which list and 
e fil 


duct which is interpretable as lack 


ty faults of pupils you discover 


for our authority is that which we 
We develop 


praise, 


st reprehensible. an 


or admiration, agreement. 
ir conceit, our egoism, our love for 
We want a declaration accepted 
That’s 
It the 
Vanity is the 


we say it. natural 


vs Mr. Wickham. 


n toward 


is adult 
children. 
spot. By such an attitude we 


nmediate compliance with our plan 


* and do more lasting damage to the 


other known method. Our 
to 


Any behavior that interferes 


DY any 


leration seems be to cover the 


it seems to us most serious. 


not at all sareastic or unkind 
He notes the difficulty of our act- 


erwise with the weight of tradition all 


He gives the tables showing that we 


te whispering, 

nterrupting, actin 
ad lists 
cowardl 


He 


more complaint 


ot our 
itbursts, 
ist important that 
} 


less 


notes 
the more aggressive, 
tude ot boys. I see you shi 
is. You have only to look at 
at, by their own weighting, d 

S conceived by 

racteristics 
the 
the 


the distinguishing ch: 


havior. In place of Spartan 


public education as 
does seem, trom this study, ba 
American 


ommon charge that 


baby and sissify the boys. 
sex behavior and the tendency 
agers to preserve ignorance ol 


esting side-light in a footnote: permission for 


aid of the New Yu rk ( 


vas granted on condition that all iten 


teachers in tv schools 


s relating 


to sex problems or even suggesting sex would 


e eliminated. Thus may we see how the mat 


ters which are intricately bound up with the 
to be men 


the 


questions of morality are forbidden 


tioned in the study of conduct 


engaging 
teachers in our largest school system 
“Mr. Wickham took his 


thirty mental hygieists of the Child-Guidance 


conduct tables to 
Newark. 


iad 


ded by teachers as serious enough to 


elinies of Cleveland, Philadelphia and 


They took the fifty misdemeanors 
found regat 


record. The hygieists gave their separate rat 


ings of the importance of these faults con- 


as 


ditioning the child’s future usefulness to society. 


The contrast is astonishing. Unsocialness, sus- 


picion, depression, resentfulness, 


discouragement, 


super-critic! 


cowardice, shyness, temper 


ness, now jump to the top of th 
go whispering, interrupting, disord 


tardiness and disobedience 


] 
class, 


tom. I see a smile or two. I 


lisagreeable but, my much resp 


the time is and 


coming 
the minority of teachers to 

pooh on account of their 

old-school attitude will stand where t 

in antiseptic medicine, the slavery-abo 

and the demonstrators of mosquito-carried ma 
You ean’t forever go 


laria have come to. con 
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trary t the facts brought out | \ he scientists women, population, nat 
studying behavior. This book ») promulga-__ try, the city, better liviu 
writer’s opinion. It is a survey of leisure, art, education, morals 
teachers think, what they do, bow they polities, our American ideals, 
what the elinical iden ind, what What impresses me about the 


+ 


t these soeial questions 


soclologists a t te requirements, 


» teachers misinte t, what reeducati which the actual perplexing 


teachers, nec ary. l i aim, sented Here is an Inti 


1 
t a typical American tamily, 
neighbor Ss, its disay politme 


blaek sheep, divoree, unmaryT! 


spinited father, creditable 
the town With a_ thor 


‘Seba 4 riage 1 associate protessor o! notable, with a fairness 
Kansas. Carrol] with a frankness which is tonie, the 


soelolog Vv in 


Clark was high-school prineipal and afterwards a clear picture of each problem, a sel 


Wakefie n the straet of solutions 


superintendent of schools in that 


same nwet% The two have put their an honest résumé of objections urged ag 


experience together to produce a high-school offered remedies, and a straight 


shoulder declaration that vo 


+ 


textbook® aiming to realize the main function 
ean’t side-step these proble ms. 


of public education: enlightenment of public 
opinion. What is needed, say these authors, is mentally within the field 
a more realistic presentation of crucial problems 4re what the logic of public support 
to solve which publie schools are maintained by requires you to consider. The abser 
the taxation of all citizens, parents and childless. flag waving and hurrah-boys’ boast of 
‘We would,” our two Kansas friends declare, ™g the best government and the best 


‘concentrate the attention of the school on fun- the world is a singularly strong p 


damental and persistent problems; we would work. The study of democracy belong 
make them intelligible and interesting to high- field of social science. Seience is the 
school youth; we would be thorough, we would ©! the search for truth 
show both sides of these controversial questions; patriotism can do only damage if it 


} — « 1a > >\ ] } ry Y j aT 
we would not settle them for the student; we Of lies about the Revolution or the wa 


would push him into thinking about his duty as °F the Mexican conflict or the 


Freneh or Germans. 


“So this brave little book takes 


a citizen coneretely and with intent to serve 
the nation which is spending its resources to 
train him for this original American purpose.’ publie questions supposed to be 
and divoree, 


After a thorough and most profitable reading dynamite, marriage 
capital, democratic, republican and 
} 


testifying that the authors have done what they Polities, and all, and says these are the 


of this book in detail I wish to be recorded as 


+} 


proposed. I think it would be extremely dif- that belong in school. To know about then 


ficult to find a text so remarkably consecutive. the duty of the eitizen. To make a knowing 
. it) : . wert oY 

Paragraph after paragraph grows out of its ¢itizen ts what a sehool is for. With 1 

able skill the touehy themes are so prese 


predecessor with a remarkable continuity of 
of a that you can not, for your life, t 


development. The process reminds me 


healthy plant that blossoms and produces its side either of the authors is. You 


seeds. Immediately you see them springing up bly they hold opposing views and ha\ 


and performing their funetion in turn. their work as an exercise in debat 


- ° ° « seal ali > we > - ite 
“Our authors, like charity, begin at home. Partial quality gives the book 1 
Listen to the order of disenssion: family, strength. No one but a bigot who wish 


the views of his own party known ca! 
5 Seba Eldridge and Carroll D. Clark, ‘‘ Major ’ p 1; 

So ae a. Bg ae the book’s adoption for any publie s 
Problems of Democracy. The Century Co., New . i , . I 
York. 585 pp. $1.80. (To be concluded) 


ho 








